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PERSONAL an a ae 

“ADY, ex. S.R.N., with Student daughter, 

willing nurse chronic case, where daughter 

welcome. London area. No heavy lifting. 3 ens. 
wkly. Available ) mid-J January. —Box 1243. 


T# Managing Director and Senior Executive 
Staff of an important company require 
accommodation within 25 miles of Shrewsbury 
for ten days during July, 1949. A private house 
with service is preferred, but consideration would 
be given to the rental of a furnished house. Num- 
ber of guests would be approximately twelve.— 
Please reply to Box 1070. = 

UTHIN, NORTH WALES. Visit Lianrhydd 

Hall, a charming old Georgian House; many 
interesting antiques in oak, mahogany and 
walnut; examples of the Regency period and 
several unique four poster beds; reasonable prices. 
—MR. AND MRS. WERNON GITTINS (late of 
Liverpool), welcome a visit; open daily. Tele- 
phone Ruthin 2407. 


MISCELLANEOUS _ 


A PROFITABLE and permanent investment 
which appreciates in value will be found in 
Antique Furniture. Queen Anne, Georgian, 
Sheraton and Regency pieces at reasonable prices. 
—FRANKLIN, 20, Brompton Road, Knightsbridge 
Green, S.W.1. Tel.: KENsington 0698. 

N UNRATIONED FEED-STUFF, first-class for 

trout, dogs, wild fowl and game. Fresh Fish 
Trimmings, 3/6 per stone. Any quantity supplied. 
Carriage paid on six-stone lots and over.—FRED 
SMITH, Albion Street, Grimsby. 


N IDEAL GIFT. Fruit and Flowers for every 
occasion. Chosen with care. Dispatched to 
anywhere in Great Britain. Cash with order from 
£1.—WALPOLES (Mail Order Dept.), 27a, Sloane 
Square, London, S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 9292 and 
9293. a Ai POP 
VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 
Fur Crusade leafiets, telling how to kill 
domestic animals and poultry humanely. Also 
ask about humane traps for rabbits, rats, moles.— 
MAJOR C. VAN DER BYL, 49, Tregunter Road, 
London, S.W.10. 
ILL SAVILL AND HIS ORCHESTRA, regular 
B.B.C. broadcasts, who plays for the ‘“‘Horse 
and Hounds,”’ “‘Debutantes,”” and over 60 Hunt 
Balls in past few months, will be pleased to play 
for Hunt, County Balls and other functions.—35, 
Oxford Gardens, Denham. *Phone: Den. 2748. 
BRUANEETS. Pure wool white cellular Blankets, 
80 in. x 100 in., £7/10/- per pair; 70 in. x 90 in. 
£5/10/-; 63 in. x 84 in., £4/15/-. No coupons or 
dockets.—HA WICK HONEYCOMB BLANKET CO., 
LTD., Hawick, Scotland. 
OOKS OF THE YEAR. The illustrated Reviews 
Section of the British Annual of Literature. 
A carefully selected list of outstanding books, 
impartially reviewed, 1/- from all newsagents and 
booksellers. Published by the British Authors’ 
Press.—Distributed by HANDEL, SMITHY & CoO., 
395, Edgware Road, W.2. 
Boers on Gardening, new and secondhand. 
Full lists on request.—RALPH HANSON, 12, 
Sundridge Road, Croydon, Surrey. _ 
OOKS. Any book can be obtained from me; 
new, scarce or out of print.—DUNSFORD 
LIBRARY, College Avenue, Grays, Essex. 
ASH BY RETURN for Diamonds, Jewellery, 
Diamond Rings, Brooches, Pendants, Ear- 
rings, etc. Call or send registered post.—DAVID 
CHARLES & CO., 138, New Bond Street, W.1. 
MAYfair 3579. 
HESS. When buying new equipment remember 
the original STAUNTON CHESSMEN are the 
best. Hand made by craftsmen.—JOHN JAQUES 
AND SON, LTD., Makers of fine Sports and 
Games Equipment since 1795, Thornton Heath, 
Surrey. 


EAFNESS. Does it destroy your business 
confidence and mar your social life ? Start 
living again with an Amplivox all-distance 
Hearing Aid prescribed for your individual needs. 
—Write or call for consultation, AMPLIVOX, 





LTD., 2, Bentinck Street, W.1. (WELbeck 2591). _ 
EOFFREY HOWARD OFFERS MUSIC 
EXTRAORDINARY for your Debutante 


Party and Hunt Ball. London Society’s favourite 
Dance, Orchestra.—10, Glenhurst Rise, London, 
S.E.19. Telephone: LIVingstone 2737. 
OOPER. The oldest established official 
Retailers and Repairers of Rolls-Royce and 

Bentley cars offer a small number of recommended 

Rolls-Royce Wraiths of low mileage from their 

carefully selected stock. Prices from £3,500. 

Silver Wraith Rolls-Royce Special ‘‘Hooper’’ 
Sports Saloon with electrically operated divi- 
sion. Most attractively finished and luxuriously 
upholstered. Indistinguishable from new 
Immediate delivery. 

Silver Wraith Rolls-Royce Sports Saloon painted 
black with beige leather upholstery. Immediate 
delivery . 

1937 Model 4% litre Bentley Sports Saloon. An 
exceptionally attractive car. 

HOOPER & CO. (COACHBUIL DERS) LTD., 54, 

St. James's Street, S.W.1. Tel.: REG. 3242. 

ADY knits on own machine pure wool Stock- 
ings for country women. Various colours. 

30/- pair, 3 coupons.—Box 697. 

LY Parquet Floor Covering supplied. laid, and 
polished complete 25/- square yard (London 
area). Send rough sketch and measures for 
quotation.—NEW-EEN, 101, Kings Cross Road, 

London, W.C.1. 

OULTRY HOUSES, Greenhouses, Garages and 


Sheds. Send for catalogue of our large and 
interesting range.—PARK TRADING CO., Dept. 
28, 717-719, Seven Sisters Road, London, N.15 


(Stamford Hill 9211-2). 
AFES! Be wise in time and instal a ‘‘Fortress’”’ 
Reinforced Fireproof Concrete Safe which can 
be bolted to floor. Security assured.—Particulars, 


Dept. C.L., HEWITT & HILLIER, LTD., Iron- 
mongers, Shepperton, Middlesex. 

EED BOXES, ready for nailing. 50 30/-. Wood 
‘7 labels, large, 400 10/-; small, 500 10/-. 20 Rustic 


7 ft. Poles, 25/-. Rustic Seats, 35/--—BIRMING- 
HAM PLANT STORES, Station Road Road, Erdington. 


HATCHING. NORFOL K'REED T1 THATCHERS. 
LTD., invite your enquiries.—*Thatches,”’ 
Loudwater Lane, Choriey Wood, Herts. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
HE PERIOD WROUGHT IRON CO. are now in 
a position to accept a few orders for indi- 
vidually styled Gates. We have in stock besides 
Fire-baskets, Firescreens, Wall-fittings, etc., a 
few beautifully hand-painted Weather-vanes and 
House Signs.—Call or write, DURWARDS HALL, 
Kelvedon, Essex. Tel. 116. eS 
HE PRACTICAL PURCHASING CO., LTD., 
have a fine selection of Plain Carpeting and 
English Rugs.—MAYfair 0744/7, 35-39, Maddox 
Street, W.1. 
Y/AEMTH FROM WOOD. For fuel economy 
and cleanliess, designs for the ideal Wood 
Grate, consult CHARLES BARKER, Tiddington, 
Stratford-on-Avon. 


WATILE HURDLES, 





close woven, sizes 6 ft. x 

3ft., 6ft. x 4ft., oft. x 5ft., 6ft. x 6ft. 
Excellent craftsmanship. Immediate delivery at 
reasonable prices. May we quote you ?—Box 1158. 

OOLLIES, Angora Cardigans, lovely colours. 

Pure Shetland Twin Sets, beautifully 
tailored. -Tumpers £3/15/-. 4 coupons.—KITTY 
PRESTON LTD., The Glen, Appleshaw, Andover. 
Hants. 





WANTED 
WEN J. CARTER & CO., LTD., Wine Mer- 
chants of Chatham, Kent, req., 50-60 foot run 
of Pine or Oak panelling between 9-10 ft. high, 
preferably of late 18th century design. 


FOR SALE 
LAN MCAFEE, LTD., 38, Dover Street, Lon- 
don, have a few dozen pairs ladies’ brown 
buck calf Bootees, available for immediate use. 
Warm fleece lined for winter wear. Non-skid 
rubber soles. Price £7, including postage. 


ARGAIN SALE in Portable Buildings. Timber- 

metal, asbestos. Slashing price reductions; 
many job lots. Garden frames from £1/17/6 
chicken houses from £5/5/-; garden sheds from 
£6/6/-; huts from £7/17/6; greenhouses from £19/10/-; 
garages from £35. Send P.C. for lists to Silver 
Mist Bargains. RELIANT WORKS, Brockham, 
Betchworth, Surrey. Tel.: Betchworth 2391. 

RUSSELS lace Wedding Veil; 2 yds. sar.; 

perfect; £6. Very exceptional and heavy 
black Spanish shawl, embroidered; large white 
roses; 6 in. knots, fringe 5 beyond; handsome; 
£7. Full deposit.—Box 1258. 

OR SALE, Pink Coats, Black Habits, Boots.— 
LADY REYNOLDS, 67, Chelsea Sq., S.W.3. 
ARAGES from £42. Garden sheds from £15/10/-. 
Poultry Houses from £9/15/- Guaranteed. 

Prompt and free delivery. Special farm buildings 
quoted for.—Catalogue from BOSS & ROGERS, 
LTD., Dept. CL, Amersham, Bucks. Tel.: Amer- 
sham 1303. 

ONG black leather Riding Boots. Maker, Peal, 

Oxford Street. Little used; good condition: 
size 8'-9. Calf 15 in., heel to toe, 11 in.; heel to 
top 17 in.; trees included. Price 6 gns.—Box 1257 
AH JONG Set. Chinese mahogany cabinet, 
ivory bamboo tiles. Condition perfect. 

£12 or best offer.—Boy 1245. 

EW man-tailored Lady's Tweed Suit; 
brown mixture; 36-26-36. Hardly worn. 

£10. Cost £18. No coupons. Box 1250. 

URQUOISE Indian Malabar Carpet (12.10 x 

9.9); £85. Fawn Floral Axminster (8.10 x 
12.9) £30;. Pembroke Oak Table (39” x 46”); £25.— 
Box 1244. 

1 BORE “Darne’’ high-class French Ejector 

Gun and Pigskin Leg-Mutton-Case; both 
perfect condition; £75.—ARTHUR WICK, York 
Road, Beverley. 





grey- 





LIVESTOCK 
T STUD. “Jack Russell” Terrier. ‘‘Whisky.”’ 
Gamest little dog to fox, or badger, in the 
country. Three years with Huntsman of Black- 
more Vale Fox Hunt (retired). (Puppies can be 
booked.).—S. G. HALLETT, Breach Farm Ken- 
nels, Charlton Adam, Taunton. Tel.: Charlton 
Mackrell 219. 
HARLES CRUFT for the best in Pedigree Dogs. 
Acquire your dog through a reputable organi- 
sation. Specialist advice on purchase, training, 
boarding and stripping. Alsatian Training 
Kennels.—Advice and particulars, CHARLES 
CRUFT, Kennards Ltd., Croydon. Tel.: Croydon 
4455, or Windmill Cottage, Coulsdon Common, 
Surrey. 
OR SALE, two Pekinese pups by Champion 
Yu-Tong of Alderbourne, both 13.8.48. Breeder 
would keep till Christmas if required. Can be 
seen London.—NOEL MILLER, Tinkers Cross, 
Wethersfield, N. Essex. 
REAT DANES. Beautiful fawn and brindle 
puppies; bred from prizewinning stock. All 
puppies reared on a farm.—RUSSELL, Old Manor 
House, Lower Weedon, Northants. Tel.: Weedon 
106. 
REAT DANES. Puppies for sale. Guborough; 
Old Manor and Winome championship strains, 
farm reared under ideal conditions.—_BRAMPTON, 
Oseney Mill, Swerford, Oxon. 
KIS ANTEFAA BASENJI PUPPIES. Barkless 
not silent.—Details, photographs: WILLANS, 
64, Paget Avenue, Sutton, Surrey. Liberty 6154. 
INIATURE Poodle Pups for sale. Black, 8 
weeks; sired by Mrs. G. Beveridge Smart’s 
well known stud and show winner Braeval Bilbo; 
his winnings include res. C.C. Edinburgh, Sept. 11, 
1948. Dam Chloe of Lochbrae. Vets cert. given.— 
LEGGAT, 61, School Road, Dundee, Scotland. 


GARDENING 

AX sPINES AND SHRUBS. Write for catalogue 

giving a full description of hardy plants 
grown on the Cotswold Hills, 900 feet up.— 
HONOR, 63, Snowshill, Broadway, Worcs. 

E A BETTER GARDENER by joining the 

Chase Cloche Guild. You get Mr. Chase's 
Gardening Bulletins, the pooled experience of 
thousands of Members, admission to Shows and 
Demonstrations and free advice on Horticultural 
problems. Interesting produce Competitions for 
Members. Membership 2/6 per year or 10/6 for 5 
years.—Apply: SECRETARY, Chase Cloche Guild, 
9, The Grange, Chertsey. 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 


BBEY LAWN. Spend a happy Christmas 
at Torquay’s Leading Residential Hotel 
(Licensed). A special four days’ Holiday 


Programme has been arranged—Terms from 29/6 
per day—from noon Dec. 24th to midday Dec. 28th. 
Good food, perfect comfort and personal attention 
. centrally situated on level ground. Special 
long period terms for late Autumn and Winter. 
4-5 gns. inclusive. For reservations write. 
Resident Proprietor or ‘phone Torquay 2791. 
BINGER HALL, NEAR DORKING. Guests wel- 
comed in large country house. Short or long 
periods.—Write for brochure or tel. Abinger 429. 
LL-THE-YEAR-ROUND RIDING IN MILD 
CLIMATE over large private estates and 
moors conducted by proprietor. Trained horses 
kept. Handy sea, golf, fishing. Country fare, 
warmth, interior sprung mattresses, modern 
conveniences.—PARKWAY, Mill Hotel, Chud- 
leigh, South Devon. Tel. 3121. 
UDLEIGH SALTERTON, S. DEVON. ROLLE 


HOTEL. On sea front facing due south. 
Luxuriously comfortable. Centrally heated 
throughout. Card and billiards rooms. Fine sun 
lounge. Lift. Rooms, private bathroom. Cock- 


tail bar. Tel. 500. 

Y-BROOK COUNTRY CLUB, CASTLE COMBE, 

WILTS. Beautiful old manor house, adjacent 
to Beaufort and Avon Vale Hunts. Central 
heating. Trout fishing. Riding school attached. 
Nearest station Chippenham. Special Xmas pro- 
gramme.—For details and residential terms apply: 
SECRETARY,The Manor, Castle Combe (206). 

AER-BERIS COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL. Club 

licence. In Wye Valley. Warmth, comfort, 
good food, and the charm of a country house, 
combined with the advantages of a well-run hotel. 
Nearly all the rooms command a view of the river 
Irfon (which almost encircles the gardens), and 
the lake beyond. Central heating, log fires, 
fishing, shooting, golf, rides can be arranged, 
billiards, home produce. Builth Wells Station 
(G.W.R.) 1'2 miles (Paddington); Builth Road 
Station (L.M.S.) 3 miles (Euston).— Apply: 
SECRETARY, Builth Wells (213). 

HARMING newly furnished bed-sittingrooms, 

comfortable divan beds, constant hot water 
telephone, etc., in select residential district near 
Hyde Park. Nightly or weekly with breakfast. 
Dinner and other meals optional.—4, STANLEY 
CRESCENT, NOTTING HILL, W.11. Park 8584. 

OMFORTABLE winter home, in quiet private 

Guest House, home of late Sir Rider Haggard. 
Central heating, log fires, spacious grounds, 300 
acres shoot, excellent fishing. Good table kept 
from own produce. Brochure and information 
from Proprietress.—DITCHINGHAM COUNTRY 
HOUSE, Bungay, Suffolk. 

IRE FOR WINTER AND XMAS. HOTEL 

GREEN ISLE for comfort and cuisine.—Write 
for terms to MANAGER, Green Isle, Adelaide St., 


Kingstown (20 mins. Dublin). Book early for 
Xmas. 
XMOOR. DUNKERY BEACON ' HOTEL. 


Wootton Courtenay, near Minehead. Own 
riding stables. Comfortable beds. h. and c. and 
electric fires in all bedrooms. Open all winter 
with special terms. Fully licensed. 

ABRIEL COURT HOTEL, STOKE GABRIEL, 

S. DEVON. Beautifully situated facing south 
on River Dart. 3 miles from Paignton and Totnes 
(regular bus service). A.A. and R.A.C. licensed 
for guests. Ideal for winter residence. H. and c. 
in bedrooms and central heating. Under personal 
direction of the Proprietress. ‘Phone: Stoke 
Gabriel 206. 


OONVREA COUNTRY “HOU SE HOTEL, S.W. 

CORNWALL. ‘Phone: Perran-ar-Worthal 
172. Special reduced terms for winter. Mild 
climate. Private suites available. Excellent 
cuisine and service, own garden produce. Table 
licence. On main bus route Falmouth-Truro.— 
For terms and brochure write Resident Director. 


REENWOCD HALL, MOFFAT. A charming 
retreat for rest or recreation in the romantic 
Scottish Borders. Rough shooting, fishing, golf, 
riding. ’Phone 267. 
XFORD 8 MILES. Single and double, 5'» gns. 
each. Peaceful gardens and meadows 40 acres. 
Bus at gates. Really comfortable home.—BELL 
MANOR HOUSE, GREAT MILTON, OXFORD. 
AYIN% GUESTS taken at charming old-world 
Farmhouse with modern facilities, wonder- 
fully situated in romantic Scottish Borders. 
Fishing, climbing, 5,000 acres rough shooting by 
arrangement.—Box 1034. 
TRETE RALEGH HOTEL, NR. EXETER. 
A small Country House Hotel de Luxe in 
extensive grounds midway between Honiton and 
Exeter. Within a few miles of the most beautiful 
coastline of Devon. Special diets catered for. 
Private suites. Fresh vegetables and fruit from 
the gardens. Own poultry. T.T. milk. Licensed. 
Reduced winter terms. Tel.: Whimple 322. 
USSEX. With delightful surrounding country 
and warm climate. STEYNING is an ideal 
centre for a late holiday. ST. CUTHMAN’S 
GUEST HOUSE provides every comfort; h. and c. 
in all bedrooms, also gas or electric fires; cosy 
lounge and bright dining room; excellent and well 
varied food. Late season terms from 5 gns.— 
Write Proprietor or ‘phone Steyning 2248, 
ORQUAY. PRINCES HOTEL. Accommoda- 
tion 100 guests. Faces due south. Panoramic 
views whole Torbay. Modern amenities; open all 
year. Terms: Winter 4" to 6 gns.; summer 6 to 
9egns. A.A. Licensed. 


UMBLERS HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB, 
SHAMLEY GREEN, Nr. GUILDFORD. Bram- 
ley 3155. Delicious food, a wonderful cellar, and 
old-fashioned service—in a perfect country set- 
ting. Bedroom and sitting room accommodation 
at reduced prices for winter months. Children and 
dogs welcomed. 
WESTON-S-MARE. ROYAL PIER HOTEL. 
Good living and sublime comfort in winter- 
time. Private baths to most double and single 
rooms. Central heating throughout. Special 
h. & c. sea water baths. Vita lounge and dining 
room, Lift. Own dairy farm. Exc. wine cellar. 
Just above sea. Tel. 290. 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 





YN-Y-GROES HOTEL, NR. OOLGELLRY. 
Sheltered amidst finest scenery in North 
Wales, facing south, most comfor’» bly furnished, 
hot and cold services. Provides iceal accommo. 


dation both summer and winter 


: those appre. 
ciating considerate attention, qu 


SUrroundings 


and really good food. Good salison and trout 
fishing. Fully licensed. R.A and AA 
appointed. Guests met at Dolgelicy Station by 
arrangement. Please write for terms or ‘phone 
Ganllwyd 205. 
ELSH COAST. Few guests received aj 
Country House in estate of 200 acres, Moun- 
taineering, salmon and trout fishing, shooting 
riding, golf and all pleasures of a iside holiday. 
—PANTEIDAL HALL, ABERDOVEY, Merioneth 
EST OF IRELAND. HOLLYBR( JOK HOTE] 
situated in own private park on shores of 


Lough Arrow, in the centre of over 15,000 acres 
good rough shooting. There is also good trout and 


coarse fishing on lake and neighbouring rivers 
HUNTING (two packs), BOATING, BATHING 
TENNIS. The Hotel is designed specially for 
sportsmen and their families. Offers eyery 


modern comfort, good food and a well- stocked 
cellar. R.LA.C., A.A., Grade A I,T.B- 
brochure apply: MAJOR D. R. SHE RRIF, Hol ily. 
brook, Ballinafad. Co. Sligo. Tel.: Ballinfad 3, 
EST SUSSEX. Country Hotel. Buses every 
15 mins. to Chichester 2 m., and Bognor § m 
Every comfort. Home produce. From 3% gns,~ 
WOODFIELD HOUSE, OVING, CHICHESTER, 
INTER in Eastbourne. Rooms th. & c., Furp- 
ished and serviced. Central heating) vacant 


in high-class hotel. Electric lift. From 2 gns, 
Restaurant service available at reasonable 
charges.—GLENDOWER HOTEL. 
ROTHAM PARK COUNTRY CLUB, THE 
PARK, WROTHAM, KENT. 16th-century 


mansion, Suites and rooms available. Few 
residents. Especially suitable overseas visitors, 
long or short terms. Large open log fires, centra] 
heating. Farm and garden produce. Fast electri: 
hourly service to town (25 miles), near tus route 
Apply: SECRETARY. 


SITUATIONS 
None of the vacancies in these columns relates ¢ 
a man between the ages of 18 and 50 incl., or q 
woman between the ages of 18 and 40 incl., unles 
he or she is excepted from the provisions of The 
Control of Engagement Order 1947, or the vacancy 
is for employment excepted from the provisions of 
that Order. 





Vacant 

OOK PUBLISHING HOUSE invites applications | 

for the post of Assistant Editor of a well- | 
known series of books for nature lovers. Qualifi- | 
cations in natural history and experience of pro 
ducing fully illustrated books essential. Age not 
over 35. Write, stating experience, qualifications 
age and salary required to Box E.854, c/o Streets, 
110, Old Bond Street, E.C.2. 

HAUFFEUR wanted for business executive, 

Several cars. Applicants must have had ful! 
training and every qualification for the position, § 
otherwise they should not apply. Must have every 
driving skill and capable of proper maintenance of / 
vehicles (other facilities kept for major overhauls 
etc.) and must have uniform—after suitable tria] } 
period new uniform provided free. Normal hours 
are 8 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. and generally alternate 
Saturday mornings only. Occasionally evening 
work but no Sundays. This is a permanent, well 
paid, happy situation to the right person who in 
these days has not lost the old-world charm of 
politeness, keenness and every desire to give of 
his best.—Write, giving full particulars, salary 
required to Box 1266. 


INISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISH- 

ERIES. National Agricultural Advisory 
Service Notice. A vacancy exists for a Horticul- 
tural Officer in Grade II of the National Agricul 
tural Advisory Service. The officer appointed 
will be seconded from the National Agricultural 
Advisory Service for duty with the Ministry of 
Transport in London, to advise on the planting 
of trees and shrubs along public highways, and t 
supervise schemes in this connection. Applicants 
should possess a University degree or similar 
qualification in Horticulture and should have 
had practical experience in horticulture or 
arboriculture. The salary scale is £800 x £25 to 
£1,000 (London). Further particulars and applica- 
tion forms may be obtained by writing to the 
SECRETARY, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, 1-4, Cambridge Terrace, Regent's 
Park, N.W.1. Envelopes should be marked 
N.A.A.S. in top left-hand corner. Completed 
forms should reach the Ministry by December 31 

ANTED, Reliable Woman to assist in running 

and maintaining to a high standard a private 
house with all modern conveniences in Hunting 








donshire. Must be excellent cook, Staff kept 
Comfortable accommodation provided.—Reply 
full details Box 1249. 

Wanted 


STATE MAINTENANCE MAN. _ Experience 
in woodwork, draining, painting. All building 


repairs to farms and cottages; well sinking 
House required.—Box 1265. 
APPILY MARRIED COUPLE 30-40. Imre‘ 


cable references. He University and Stafl 
Officer—would take position of trust such @ 
looking after Estate or country business fo! 
absentee landlord. Three years’ experience 
catering and managing country hotel. Enjoy 
hard work and responsibility. Neither snobs nor 
drunkards. Love to laugh.—Box 1259. 

ANTED, position as Estate Manager of 

Bailiff by builder’s manager (47). Experienced 
secretary, rent collection, building maintenance 
own car,— Box 1267. 

OUNG LADY seeks position associated with 

antiques; any position considered, assistant 
etc. (London Area).—Box 1307. 


“COUNTRY LIFE”? COPIES 





For Sale } 
OUNTRY LIFE,” 1943 (6 missing); 1944 (4) 
1945 (1); 1946 (2); 1947 (1); perfect condition 

What offers?—SMITH, Dower Cottage, Pett Level 

Hastings. 


OTHER PROPERTY-AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGE 1258 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





HANTS AND WEST SUSSEX BORDERS 


5 minutes from Bus, Station 1} miles, Petersfield 3 miles. 


The’ stone-built house 

stands 500 feet up on sandy 

soil, facing south, with 
very fine views. 


It has been the subject of 

lavish expenditure and is 

in beautiful order through- 
out, 


Galleried hall, 4 reception 
rooms, 7 principal and 5 staff 
bedrooms (9 with basins), 
5 bathrooms. Kitchen with 
‘“‘Aga.”’ Main electric light, 
power and water. 


Central heating throughout. 
Stabling. 





Garage. Lodge. 
Two cottages and flat over garage (each in hand.) 

Tree studded lawns, terraced gardens, walled kitchen garden, pasture, arable and woodland. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 26 ACRES 


Curtains, carpets and fixtures can be purchased at valuation. 








GEORGIAN HOUSE. 


Four reception rooms, 11 bed and 
dressing rooms, nurseries, and 
6 bathrooms. 


Central heating. 

Co.’s electric light and water. 
Stabling and garage block. 
Chauffeur’s cottage. 
Two lodges. 





IN ALL 440 ACRES (in hand). FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT FRANK & RUTLEY. (34,266) 


Sole Agents: Messrs. HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (10,708) 
WEALD OF KENT. LONDON 44 MILES 
First-class Residential Estate amidst beautiful country. 
In perfect order. , / 
Well-appointed Modern { 16th- CENTURY 


SECONDARY RESIDENCE 


Attractive well laid out gardens. 


with farmhouse, 6 cottages, cow- 
houses for 


325 acres of pasture and arable, 
112 acres of woodland, 4-acre lake 


HOME FARM 


23, good buildings. 





CLOSE TO LINGFIELD RACE COURSE 


East Grinstead 4 miles. London 26 miles. 


A charming Residential 
Property converted at 
great expense with taste. 


The house contains a wealth 
of old oak floors, beamed 
ceilings and open fireplaces, 
and is beautifully appointed 
and in first class order. 


Three reception, 7 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. Main electric 
light, power, gas and water. 


Central heating. 
Stabling for 4. 
Two cottages 


Garage. 
in hand. 





Well-timbered grounds and gardens delightfully disposed. All-weather hard tennis court, ornamental pool, 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 16 ACRES 


Strongly recommended by the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (37,152) 





0st OOP AM PO 


kitchen garden, orchard and paddock 





MAYfair 3771 
(10 lines) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





Rig cee on 
* Galleries, Wesdo, London *’ 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1  yaysamssi97 
CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDs, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 





IN THE CENTRE OF THE BEAUFORT HUNT 
FINE OLD RESIDENCE WITH QUEEN ANNE CHARACTERISTICS 


Six reception, 9 principal 
bed and dressing rooms, 
6 bathrooms. 
Bailiff’s house. Lodge. 
Four cottages. 


Excellent farmery and 
stabling. 


90 ACRES 
(further 132 acres available). 
PRICE WITH 90:ACRES 

£25,000 





Owner’s Agents: Messrs. LANGLEY-TAYLOR & PARTNERS, 1, Hare 
Court, Temple, London, E.C.4 (Tel.: CENtral 4774/5), and Messrs. JACKSON- 
STOPS, Castle Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5). 





FOR SALE PRIVATELY. 
WESTMORLAND 


In the lovely mae Lake District. 
bias 7 CHARMING SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
LINDETH HOWE,” BOWNESS: WINDERMERE 
Bowness 1 mile, W: indermere Station 24 miles, Kendal 74 miles. 


Express train services to 
and from Manchester and 
Liverpool. Beautifully situ- 
ated above the lake, and 
bounded by first-class roads. 
Attractive RESIDENCE 
Containing hall, smoking 
room, drawing room, dining 
room, study, 6 principal 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
5 secondary bedrooms and 
bathroom. Well appointed 
domestic offices. Main elec- 
tric light, power, water and 
drainage. Central heating. 
THREE EXCELLENT 
SERVICE COTTAGES 
Garage for 3. Tool room. 
Workshop. 18 ACRES 
Including lovely well-maintainedggardens and extensive woodland, 2 greenhouses. 
ACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE ON COMPLETION 
Further particulars from the Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 
25, Nicholas Street, Chester (Tel. 1348), and at 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. 
Solicitors: Messrs. HEDLEY & THOMPSON, 11, Park Terrace, Sunderland. 


By Direction of Trustees. 








214, HOURS WEST OF LONDON 


In a good sporting district. 


CHARMING MODERNISED LABOUR-SAVING 
RESIDENCE 

Seven principal bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 

servants’ rooms, cloakroom, 2 reception rooms (one 45 ft. 

long), first-class domestic offices. Two servants’ flats. 

Garage for 6-8 cars. Hunter stabling. Swimming pool. 
Tennis court. 

Electric light. Estate water supply. Central heating. 

Cow house. Cottage. Beautiful gardens and timbered 

grounds. 


1071. ACRES. For Sale by private treaty or would 
be let unfurnished for a period of years. 


Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, 

Castie Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5), and Messrs. 

HOOPER, PINNIGER & CO., 130, High Street, 
Marlborough (Tel. 41). 


20, Bridge Street, 





TREES 


A Staff of Experts professionally experienced for many 
years in the valuation of timber and woodlands are avail- 
able to advise on value problems arising out of current 
legislation. 
MESSRS. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 
Timber Surveyors, 


Northampton. Tel. 2615/6; 
and at London, Leeds, Chich Ch 


For Sale with Immediate Possession. 
COTSWOLDS 
1 mile Cirencester. 
GEORGIAN CHARACTER RESIDENCE 


Containing 3 sitting rooms, 6 bedrooms,and 3 maids’ rooms, 
2 bathrooms. Excellent small stabling and heated garages. 


Good cottage. Main electricity, water and gas. Central 
heating. Aga cooker. 


Charming inexpensive gardens and good paddocks. 
ABOUT 10 ACRES IN ALL 


PRICE ASKED £9,500 
ter, Yeovil, 





Cirencester, Newmarket. 


Full particulars of the Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, 
Castie Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5). 








EAST SUFFOLK 
Ipswich 6 miles. Manningtree 6 miles. 


ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING PROPERTY 
With convenient, medium-sized residence. 


Four reception rooms, 7 
principal and 5 secondary 
bedrooms, 3 _ bathrooms, 
good domestic offices. 


Main electric light. Central 
heating. Gardener’s cot- 
tage. Useful outbuildings. 


Lovely —_ kept gardens 
and parkland. 


IN ALL 93 ACRES 
or a larger area up to 
260 acres could be ac- 
quired, including farm and 
two separate cottages (all 
let) and woodland con- 
taining valuable, timber. 





The whole “as an attractive Residential Estate with an excellent small shoot. 
OR SALE FREEHOLD BY PRIVATE TREATY 
Apply: SACKBON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1 
(Tel. MAY fair 3316/7), or High Street, Newmarket (Tel. 2229). 





SUSSEX-KENT BORDERS 


For Sale, a valuable and attractive Dairy and Mixed Farm of about 280 acres 


with 


DELIGHTFUL 
OLD RESIDENCE 


In excellent order. Six 
bedrooms, bath., and 3 sit- 
ting rooms. 


Main water and electricity. 


Buildings suitable for T.T. 
herd. 





THREE COTTAGES. 


JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1 
(Tel. MAY fair 3316/7) 











QGROsvenor 3121 
(3 tines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.|! 





CHILTERN HILLS AND BEECHWOODS 
600 ft. above sea. One hour from London by rail. 
AN EXCELLENT SMALL AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 
Comprising a well-fitted modern Residence, 
Containing 8 bed and dress- 


ing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms. 


Main water and electricity. 
Central heating. Polished 
floors. 


STABLING. GARAGE. 


COTTAGE NOW, 4 BED.., 
2 BATH AND 3 RECEP- 
TION ROOMS. 





The gardens and grounds include lawns with tennis court, fine orchard, over 1 acre 
of market garden, poultry paddock, in all about 


6 ACRES. PRICE £12,000 


Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
(Tel. GRO, 3121.) 


EXCELLENT DOUBLE 





PINE AND HEATHER COUNTRY 


Under 40 miles from London. 300 ft. above sea level. Facing south. 
A MODERNISED COUNTRY HOUSE 


With well-proportioned and airy rooms comprising: 


Principal bedroom suite, 

5 more best bed., nurseries, 

and staff rooms, 3 more 

bathrooms and 4 reception 
rooms. 


Hardwood floors. Central 
heating. Main water, eiec- 
tricity and gas. 





STABLING, GARAGE AND 2 COTTAGES. DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS. 
PRICE £15,000 WITH OVER 12 ACRES 
OR WOULD SELL WITH LESS LAND 


Owner’s Agents: WirnkwortH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
(Tel. GRO. 3121.) 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


“WEST SUSSEX ‘KENT. FOLKESTONE 4 MILES 


Amidst unspoiled country between Pulborough and Haslemere, both with 
express trains to London in about 1 hour. Close to village and bus routes. Delightful rural situation, about 500 feet above sea level. 


1948 











Charming Georgian house 
Attractive old country built of brick with tiled ! 
house built of stone and roof and fitted with 

modern improvements. 


brick and enjoying south- 
east aspect with fine 
views of the Downs. 


Three reception rooms, 7 
bedrooms (fitted basins), 2 





ABOUT 2 ACRES. 


Agents: Messrs. 


Attractive grounds with fine ornamental timber, kitchen garden and orchard. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


bathrooms. Central heat- 
ing. Main water and 
Three reception rooms, 6 electricity. 
bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, Modern cottage. 
2 bathrooms. Electric light, Stabling. Garage and 
“‘Aga’’ cooker and hot-water farmbuilding. 
system. Garage. Stable Specially constructed 
and outbuildings. swimming pool with 


filtration plant. 
Very delightful gardens, 


IN ALL 8% A 





(38,455.) 


Messrs. 





lawns, rose gardens, tennis court, kitchen garden and paddock 
of about 4 acres, at present arable. 


ACRES. FOR SALE with or without the Cottage 


Sole Agents: Messrs. TEMPLE, BARTON, LTD., 69, Sandgate Road, Folkestone, and 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (45,150 -) 





SURREY—SUSSEX BORDERS 


1% miles from station. 





Attractive house, part 16th-century. 
Three reception, 6 bedrooms, modern domestic offices, 


3 bathrooms. Partial central heating. Company’s elec- 
tric light and water. Modern drainage. Garage. Stabling. 


BUDE, NORTH 


1% miles from station. 


CORNWALL 


Frequent bus services. 





Comfortable, modernised, white-washed farmhouse 
Sheltered position, 300 yards from sea. 


Oak beams Py four rooms. Three reception, 5 bedrooms, 


MONMOUTH and HEREFORD 


BETWEEN 





Attractive Georgian house. 


Four reception rooms, billiard room, 12 bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. Central heating, electric light, good 


Attractive grounds of aths, good offices, main services. water supply. Lodge. Outbuildings. 











24 ACRES. Gardener’s cottage with bathroom. Garage. Garden Gardens and grounds of 24 ACRES. , 
oe ena aa PRICE, FREEHOLD £7,000 
Agents: Messrs. CARDINAL & HARFORD, 33, Bruton POR GAlS PERSP : : 
St., W.1, and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY.  (45,333.) | Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (45,209.) | Agente: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK: & RUTLEY. (33,297.) 





MAYfair 3771 Telegrams: 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 








410 lines) “Galleries, Wesdo, London’’ 
Telegrams: 
REGent 0293/3377 N IC HO I AS “ntchenyen biome kendeis” 
Reading 4441 “Nicholas, Reading” 


Established 1882) 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY. W. 1: 1, STATION ROAD, READING 





HERTFORDSHIRE 


400 ft. up, in a delightful rural situation within 40 minutes’ train journey to the West End. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


One mile from station and shops, in delightful rural surroundings overlooking valley 
AN ATTRACTIVE WELL-DESIGNED MODERN RESIDENCE 


FOR SALE WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
Situated amidst its own excellent grounds. 


A UNIQUE CASTELLATED RESIDENCE 


Five principal bedrooms, 3 staff bedrooms, 4 bathrooms,”’domestic offices. 
CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN WATER. GAS AND ELECTRICITY. 
COTTAGE OR SMALL RESIDENCE. 

ALL MAIN SERVICES. PARTIAL CENTRAL HEATING, GARAGE WITH FLAT OVER (LET). 
7 TWO GARAGES AND OUTBUILDINGS. Attractive undulating grounds and gardens. 


The gardens and grounds are laid out simply, but afford the property complete seclusion, 
containing pleasure and rose gardens, and good vegetable garden. 


Orchard and small copse, also a well-fenced paddock. 


IN ALL ABOUT 5% ACRES 
Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court * rae Piccadilly, W.1. 
Further particulars and order to view from the Agents, as above. and 3377 


MAPLE & Co., Lr. 


KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


In delightful country 6 miles from main line station with fast trains to Town, under one hour’s journey. 
THE LOVELY 18th-CENTURY HOUSE IN’ PERFECT ORDER THROUGHOUT, MODERNISED IN KEEPING 


The accommodation compass lounge hall, lounge and 2 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, excellent domestic offices. 


IN ALL ABOUT 17 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


REGent 0293 











TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.I. 
(EUSton) 7000 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.I. 
REGent 4685 





Central heating and panel electric heating. Main elec- 

tricity and water. Four reception rooms, 7 principal bed- 

rooms served by 4 bathrooms. Staff flat of 4 bedrooms and 
bathroom. 


16th-century cottage. Lodge. Chauffeur’s flat and garage 
for 3 cars. Garden playroom. Charming pleasure grounds. 
Orchard, paddock, etc., in all 


ABOUT 15 ACRES 


FREEHOLD TO BE SOLD 








Recommended by theJAgents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, Old Bond Street, W.1. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


REGent 8222 (15 lines) 








Telegrams: “Selaniet, Piccy, London”’ 


IN A BEAUTIFUL SHROPSHIRE VILLAGE 


Enjoying a diversified view. Sporting facilities include fishing, hunting, golf and shooting. 








THIS DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD 
RESIDENCE 


With halls, 3 reception rooms and magnificent 
music (or dance) room. 


Five principal bed and dressing rooms as well 
as 3 old-world bedrooms and staff accommo- 
dation. 


Four bathrooms and usual offices. 


Central heating. Main services. 





FOUR GOOD COTTAGES. 
GARAGES, STABLING. 
FARMERY, ETC. 


LOVELY{PLEASURE GARDENS, kitchen 
garden and paddocks. 


IN ALL NEARLY 141%, ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (W.43,526) 





SURREY—KENT BORDERS 
Delightful rural position between Edenbridge and Lingfield. Varied views in all directions. 
CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


With fine rooms; attractive 

appointments. Lounge hall, 

3 reception rooms, compact 

offices, 5 principal bed- 

rooms, 4 bathrooms, staff 
rooms. 


Main electricity and water. 
Oil-burning central heating. 
Oak floors. 
GARAGE. 
Well-timbered grounds, 


ornamental water, good 
orchard. 





34% ACRES. FREEHOLD £9,750 
AN EXC ELLENT COTTAGE CAN BE PURCHASED. 
Recommended. Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. ome’ S. AAG 





LEICESTERSHIRE 
THE CRAVEN LODGE CLUB, MELTON MOWBRAY 


THE EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-KNOWN AND ATTRACTIVE 
FREEHOLD PROPERTY 


EMINENTLY SUITABLE AS A CLUB, HOTEL, SCHOOL, INSTITUTE, ETC. 
(Club and restaurant licences. ) 


ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN HOUSE 
Containing hall, 5 reception rooms, 28 principal bedrooms, 12 bathrooms, 3 suites 
ample domestic offices, 12 staff bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. 
Lodge. Loose covered and open-air riding school. 
SQUASH COURT. WELL-FITTED HUNTER STABLING. 
The whole extending to nearly 6} acres of well laid out grounds. 
OFFERED AS A GOING CONCERN 
PRICE £35,000 
(OR WOULD SELL WITHOUT THE FURNITURE) 


Particulars from the Joint Sole Jagr P Messrs. SHOULER & SON, Melton pastoes, 
Leics., or HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’ 8, S.W.1 





BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Tel.: WIM. 0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel. 243) 








HARROW, PINNER 
and BEACONSFIELD 


CORRY & CORRY 


20, LOWNDES STREET, S.W.1. 


CHALFONT ST. PETER 


and RICKMANSWORTH 
SLOane 0436 (4 lines 





NEWTON ABBOT—TORQUAY 
Famed beauty spot. Commanding position. Lovely views. 


LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED 
BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 


Complete central heating. Oak joinery. Main services. Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, domestic quarters, 6 bed- 
Central heating. Main services. 


Delabole stone roof and paving. rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


PINNER VILLAGE 
An historic and classically appointed ural position. th eee ee 
ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE WITH GEORGIAN DELIGHTFUL SMALL MODERN RESIDENCE 
D 


sonia BISHOP’S aac gg aga 


Architect-built in rustic facing brick under roof of hand- 
e tiles. Facing south. 

Hall, 2 reception rooms, modern kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bath- 

room. Companies’ electric light and water. Power and 





Hall, 2 reception, 3 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms. 
Kitchen with Aga cooker. Superb paved and terraced 
gardens, = walled. 

IN ALL ABOUT 1% ACRES. FREEHOLD £5,000 
SLOane 0436. (W.240) 


OUTBUILDINGS. GARAGE. 
Grounds of approximately 2%;ACRES 


FREEHOLD £7,500 
Pinner 4310 (P.1664). 


electric lighting points throughout. 
GARAGE. 


Gardens of 1 ACRE with lawns and cael pment. 
FREEHOLD £5,950, OR OFF' 
SLOane 0436. Sole Agents. (E.125). 





BUCKS CHILTERNS 
Completely secluded in own grounds of 
5 ACRES 


SURREY-HANTS BORDERS 


4 mile station. Excellent position. 


FINE MODERN RESIDENCE 


BEACONSFIELD 3 MILES 
Accessible 2 stations. Lovely country. 
MODEL DAIRY FARM, 50 ACRES, GOOD FARM- 
HOUSE 


DIGNIFIED COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Spacious accommodation, superior fittings, perfect | principally on two floors. Lounge hall, cloaks, 4 reception, 
6/10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. 


decorative condition. 

Hall, cloaks, 4 reception rooms, complete offices, 7 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. Main services. Central heating. 
Parquetry and block floors. 

COTTAGE. STABLING. TWO GARAGES. 


FREEHOLD £11,500 
Gerrards Cross 2875 (0.1243). SLOane 0436. 





Dual hot-water system. 
Main services. THREE GARAGES. COWSHEDS. PIGSTIES. 
DOUBLE GARAGE. OUTBUILDINGS. 
ACRES. Paddock. 
FREEHOLD £11,000 


Grounds of 3% 


One reception, 4 beds., bathroom, kitchen. 
} N SERVICES. 
Extensive and exceptional outbuildings. 
STABLING. 
Kitchen garden. Orchard. 
FREEHOLD £9,500. STOCK AT VALUATION 
(8.282) Beaconsfield 67. (B.160) 














J. EWART GILKES & PARTNERS §$ *{355°58" 


2, HANS ROAD, 8.W.3 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
CHARMING SMALL HOUSE 
Close park and principal shops. - 
Five bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Central heating. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE ; 
Strongly recommended. J. EWART GILKES & PARTNERS, 2, Hans Road, S.W.3. 


ONLY £6,500 FREEHOLD 
SUPERB QUEEN ANNE HOUSE NEAR W. KENT COAST 
Just modernised and redecorated by well-known designer. Full of character and 
period features. 
Hall, 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 dressing, 2 bathrooms. Staff flat might be made. 
Lovely old garden. Garage. Stabling. 
All mains, ete. Perfect house for young family. Sole Agents. 


BUCKS AND OXON BORDERS 
LUXURIOUSLY MODERNISED PERIOD HOUSE 
Full of ey with lovely walled gardens, etc. 
N ALL ABOUT CRES. 
Four reception, 7 mm Wd... (inclading self-contained flat), 4 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Fitted basins. All mains. Garages. Stables. 
REASONABLE PRICE FREEHOLD 


ONLY £6,250 FREEHOLD 
A VERY COMFORTABLE FAMILY HOUSE. SURREY—easy daily reach. 
Ww ith pleasant open outlook front and back. 
Three reception, 6-7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. All mains and conveniences. 
Recently redecorated. 
1 ACRE. GARAGE. CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED 




















Slane WILLIAM WILLETT LTD.  pp.86uxs 


SLOANE SQUARE, S.W.1 





XTED. KENT-SURREY BORDERS. £6,000. A BEAUTIFUL COUN- 

TRY COTTAGE in open situation, 3/4 bed, bath., 3/4 recep., modern kitchen, 
etc. Main services. Radiator. Garage, 2 cars. Delightful garden of 1 ACRE with 
hard tennis court. FREEHOLD. Recommended. Appy: Head Office. 


ASHDOWN FOREST. MODERN BUNGALOW. £5,250. FOREST ROW, 

SUSSEX. AN ARCHITECT-DESIGNED DETACHED BRICK AND 
TILED BUNGALOW, 5 minutes station and village. East Grinstead 1? miles. Golf 
course, 10 minutes. Facing south. Delightful garden, Jaid out by well-known land- 
scape gardener. All mains. Garage. Three bed., tiled bath., lounge, kitchen-dining 
room, etc. FREEHOLD. Apply: 52, Church Road, Hove. (Tel. 4055.) 


SOUTH BUCKS. MODERN TUDOR COTTAGE. £7,000. NEAR WIND- 

SOR. Rural position in private road. Four bed. (3 fitted basins), bath., 2 recep. 
rms., compact domestic offices. Garage 2/3 cars with STUDIO over. Main services. 
Central heating. Delightful garden of % ACRE with outbuildings. Recommended. 
FREEHOLD. Apply: Head Office. 


: TH-CENTURY THATCHED COTTAGE. £4,250. EASTERGATE, 

SUSSEX. Detached flint stone-built. Occupying a convenient position in village. 
? mile from main line station. On bus route to Worthing, Bognor, Petworth, Midhurst, 
etc. Electric light, gas, main water and modern cesspool drainage. 3 bed., excellent 
lounge, bath, kitchen and 2 w.c.s. Pleasant garden with lawn and small kitchen garden. 
FREEHOLD. Apply: 52, Church Road, Hove. (Tel.: Hove 4055). 


ROEHAMPTON. TWO “WILLETT-BUILT” RESIDENCES. Near Putney Heath 

and convenient for village and transport. Modern and detached with gardens 
and garages. 6/7 beds., 2 baths., 3 recep. rms., compact domestic offices, etc. PRICE 
£9,500. Lease 74 years. Five bed., 2 bath., 2 recep. rms., etc. PRICE £8,000. Lease 
74 years. Recommended. Apply: Head Office. 
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REGent 
4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ A 


AND AUCTIONEER 


RS’ INSTITU 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 


P DILLY, W.1 
“TES ICCADI ’ 





‘ON A RIDGE OF THE CHILTERNS 
Beautifully situate 600 feet above sea level, sur- 
rou’ Farm and Common Land and com- 
manding magnificent views in every direction 
Within convenient reach of stations for daily reach of Town. 
A DELIGHTFUL WELL-BUILT MODERN 

HOUSE 





in first-class order with 


large and 
3-4 reception, 7-9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


lofty rooms. 


Companies’ electricity and water. Central 
TTRACTIVE DOWER HOUSE 
(at present let furnished) 
Garages, stabling, outbuildings. 
Matured, well-disposed gardens with tennis court, orchards, 
ne kitchen garden, 2 paddocks, etc., in all 
bout 8 Acres 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Inspected and very strongly recommended by OSBORN 
AND MERCER, as above. (18,066) 


SUSSEX. NEAR HAYWARDS HEATH 
AN ATTRACTIVE LITTLE MARKET GARDEN 
Well run, in good order, and splendidly equipped. 


Recently erected Bungalow with all modern con- 
veniences and containing 2 reception rooms, 2 bed- 
rooms, bathrooms, etc. 


ating. 








SOMERSET 
Situate some 600 ft. above sea level in an old-world village 
near Dulverton. 
AN ATTRACTIVE BRICK AND STONE RESIDENCE 
containing lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
bathroom. Electric light, main water and drainage. 
Stone-built garage. 
Well laid out gardens including prolific kitchen garden, 
na 
ABOUT *%, ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,500 


_Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,335) _ 





ON THE LOVELY SURREY HILLS 
Beautifully situate on high ground within easy reach of a 
station with splendid trains for Town. 


A Delightful Modern Residence 


On two floors only, and in splendid order. 





Hall, 2-3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
All main services. 
GARAGE, CONSERVATORY AND GREENHOUSE 


Well matured gardens, most attractively disposed with 
lawns, flower beds and borders, fruit trees, etc., in all 


About | Acre 





|! BUCKS, NEAR BEACONSFIELD 


OCCUPYING A SUPERB POSITION SOME 600 FEET 
ABOVE SEA LEVEL AND COMMANDING 
WONDERFUL VIEWS 


A’ Delightful Cottage-style Residence 





Well built and in splendid decorative order. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main services. Central heating. 
Garage. 

Matured well-timbered gardens, including lawns, sunk 
ornamental garden, rockery, orchard, kitchen garden, etc. 
in all about 2 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 

NEWBURY AND HUNGERFORD 

Ideally situate in lovely rural country, secluded but not isolated 

A CHARMING SMALL 17th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 

with a wealth of delightful features, at the same time 
up to date and in first-class order. 

Lounge hall, 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
Lovely gardens forming a perfect setting for the 
property and including lawns, flower beds and borders, 


Agents: (18,257) 











Fine range of glasshouses. orchard, kitchen garden, meadowland, etc., in all 
FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 10%, ACRES FORSALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION ABOUT 7 ACRES 
FREEHOLD ONLY £5,000 Inspected and recommended by OSBORN & MERCER, FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. as above. (18,134) Inspected by OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,159) 
‘LONDON, Wl” RALPH PAY & TAYLOR a 
LONDON, W.1 1032-33 





OUTSKIRTS OF WILTSHIRE MARKET TOWN 


Fine views of Downs. 


London 100 miles. 





GEORGIAN REGENCY HOUSE OF DISTINCTION 
Erected 1755, soundly constructed of stone. Three recep- 
tion, 6 bed and dressing rooms, 2 baths. All town services. 
Stabling, garage and useful outbuildings. Old-world garden. 

Acacia tree over 400 years old. Paddock. 
JUST OVER 3 ACRES. FREEHOLD (WITH 

POSSESSION) £7,000 
London Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 





COMPACT RESIDENTIAL FARM WITH 
YACHT ANCHORAGE 
ESSEX. CHELMSFORD I!7 MILES 
T.T. AND ATTESTED DAIRY FARM OF ABOUT 
80 ACRES 


Delightful modern house, 5-6 bedrooms, bathroom, 3-4 
reception rooms. Main electricity and power. Company’s 
water. Aga cooker. 
Garage and good set of buildings. Cowhouse 
Two Dutch barns. TWO COTTAGES. 
Water to all fields. Pedigree and Attested Guernsey herd. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH OR WITHOUT 
LIVE AND DEAD FARMING STOCK 
Sole Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. — 


-CARDIGANSHIRE, NEAR NEW QUAY 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL FARM OF ABOUT 
87 ACRES 
Modernised PERIOD FARMHOUSE, completely restored 
and redecorated. OAK BEAMS, inglenook fireplaces, ete. 
Five bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, 3 reception. 
Electric light. Ample water supply. Septic tank drainage. 
Good buildings. Cowhouse and ties for 14. Barn, stabling. 
Productive and easily worked land. 

53 ACRES grass and arable, remainder woodland. 
FREEHOLD £7,250 
Owner’s Agents: RALPH PAy & TAYLOR, as above. 


for 15. 








LINCOLNSHIRE WOLDS 


14 miles inland from Coast. 





IMPOSING TUDOR-STYLE SANDSTONE 
MANSION 


In park of 100 acres. Upwards of 70 rooms, several baths, 
panelled banqueting hall and ballroom. Self-contained flat 
of 4rooms. Spring water. Main electricity head, Yoo 
garages. Gardens, stream-fed moat. FREEHOLD (W 

POSSESSION) £20,000. Ideal for Public School, pn 
Club, Nursing Home, etc. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 








"Phone: 
Cheltenham 
53439 (2 lines) 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & 


1, Imperial 
42, Castle 


CHELT ENH 
SHREWSBURY 


Square, 
Street, 


’Phone: 
Shrewsbury 
2061 (2 lines) 


HARRISON 





SMALL COTSWOLD MANOR OF CHARACTER, 
CHIPPING NORTON—SHIPSTON - ON - STOUR 


AREA 
JN LOVELY RURAL DISTRICT. 


Lounge hall, 3 rec., 
6 bed., 3 bath. 


Staff cottage attached. Main elec. 
Aga cooker. Garage, barn, etc. Small old-world garden 
and orchard. 3 ACRES. £10,500.—Sole Agents: 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham (as 
above). 


COTSWOLDS. HIGH UP ON A COMMON. £6,000 
DELIGHTFUL MODERN STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
OF CHARACTER.  Labour-saving and secluded. 
Two recep., 4 bed., 2 bathrooms. All mains. Garages. 
Attractive grounds of AN ACRE.—CHAMBERLAINE- 
BrotHers & HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). 








£4,650. SOUTH SOMERSET 


DELIGHTFUL MODERNISED COTTAGE RESI- 

DENCE in lovely village near Yeovil. Two recep., 
3 bed., bathroom. Main e.l. and water. Compact kitchen. 
Pretty secluded gardens.—-CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS AND 
HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). 





COTSWOLDS. 2%, ACRES. £6,950 


N LOVELY COUNTRY near bus and market town. 

Labour-saving compact STONE-BUILT HOUSE, 
5 bed., main elec. and water. Esse cooker. Two garages. 
Sole Agents, Cheltenham (as above). 





BET. CHELTENHAM AND BROADWAY. £8,750 


NEAR LARGE VILLAGE. Lovely south 
EXCELLENT MODERN HOUSE, beautifully 
sited. Hall and cloakroom, 3 good reception, 6 bed. (some 
h. and c.), bathroom. Main services. Capital outbuildings 
and highly productive gardens, orchard and field.—Agents, 
Cheltenham (as above). 


views. 





TAUNTON AREA. 11 ACRES. £7,650 
GEORGIAN HOUSE OF CHARACTER, beautifully 
situated 3 miles small market town. Three good rec., 
6/8 bed., bath. Main elec. Good buildings. Old garden 
and park land.—Agents, Cheltenham (as above). 








23, HIGH STREET, 
COLCHESTER 


C. M. 


STANFORD & SON Tel: 


3165 (3 lines) 





ESSEX 


Three miles Colchester, on main bus route. 


A CHARMING 
TUDOR COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


in excellent decorative repair throughout. 


With pleasant rural surroundings. 








Four bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.), dining room, 
lounge (26ft. x 17 ft.), heavily oak beamed with 

fine open red brick fireplaces. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. GARAGE. 


Delightful old-world garden and orchard. 


¥y ACRE 


FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
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OROevenor 188! GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(4 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT gr GROSVENOR SQ., W.1. 


BETWEEN SEVENOAKS AND MAIDSTONE HEART OF SOUTH DOWNS 
Outskirts of pretty village. Main line station 14 miles. 350 ft. up, facing south-west with Two miles sea, between Seaford and Eastbourne. 


oilt views. 
A BEAUTIFUL 15th-CENTURY COUNTRY COTTAGE BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED TUDOR STYLE HOUSE 


Set amidst the lovely 
orchards of Kent. Skilfully 
oe teen oo og oak beams and floors. Main 
architect and now in electric light. Excellent 
excellent order. Dining hall, water. Modern drainage. 
lounge with superb, ingle- 
nook fireplace, morning 
room, 5 bedrooms, dressing 








<7 
Hobart Place, Eaton © .., 
West Halkin St., 
Belgrave 8q., 
and 68, Victoria Si., 
Westminster, S.w.: 





Five bed., 2 bath., 3 recep- 
tion rooms, excellent order, 


Central heating. Garage, 


Ter room and bathroom. Main cottage. 
=a wi Leer oe electric light and power. 
= i <i Puigeiis* Main water. 6 ACRES charming ter- 
r ie Cesspool drainage. raced gardens, pasture and 
ee wood. 


Garage. New greenhouse. 
£ Lawn and large fruit garden. 
ONE ACRE. FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


Illustrated particulars from the Sole Agents: Messrs. GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 
25, Mount Street, W.1. (D.2042) 


With deep water frontage to Thames and private lagoon. 
MIDDLESEX 


Close to a station. Easy access of London. 


Most highly recommended. 





OR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION IN NEW YEAR 
Sole Agents: St. JOHN SMITH & SON, Sutton Park Road, Seaford, and GEORGE TROLLOPE 
AND Sons, as above. (D.2234) 


SOUTH-WEST HERTS 


Excellent train service to London (30 mins.). 








NEAR THE SURREY-SUSSEX 
BORDERS 


Close to village and main line station to London in 40 minutes. 


A GENTLEMAN’S ATTESTED FARM OF 
OUTSTANDING MERIT 


Comprising Modern Farmhouse with 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 
2 reception rooms, etc. Original character Farmhouse with 
8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, etc. (at present 
let but with break in 1949). Pair of new cottages. Bun- 
galow and old cottage. Excellent range of farm buildings 
with cow stalls for 25. Loose boxes. Dutch barn and other 
useful stores. Main electricity and water connected 
throughout. 


Loam soil producing first-class corn and market garden 





eaten A SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT RESIDENCE 
A PERFECT LITTLE RESIDENCE gREPLETE | ‘PS, Tich pasture with stream intersecting, in all about | yy first-class order throughout. Modern fittings of 


WITH EVERY MODERN CONVENIENCE 145 ACRES ype | yyw A Three ae rooms, billiard room, 
Hall, lounge, dining room, 4 bedrooms, 2 baths. Garage. 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Centra ane, Main services. 
Cottage. Wet boathouse. Terraced lawns, rockeries, kitchen FOR SALE FREEHOLD AS A GOING CONCERN Garage with flat over. Good gardens. 1% ACRES 

garden, etc. 2% ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. Recommended by the Sole Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE VERY REASONABLE PRICE Full particulars from 
Particulars of GEO. TROLLOPE &,SONS, as above. (A.4471) AND Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (D.1383) GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, as above. (4072) 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


The following is a selection of F.L. MERCER & CO.’s recent sales. A few of these properties have been sold in conjunction with brother 
Agents, but pressure of space prevents the usual acknowledgment. 














SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


REGent 2481 








Cottage at By the Way, Merstham. Lawn Cottage, Tisbury. Woodholme, Hadley Wood. Upalong, Carbis Bay. 


Steppeshill, near Swanage. 
Greenways, Crawley. 
Claridges, Lingfield. 

Penlee, Walton-on-Thames. 
Newlands, Tadworth. 

Rayne Hatch, Stisted. 
Greenacre, Bishop’s Stortford. 


Revel Cottage, near Beaconsfield. 
73, Uphill Road, Mill Hill. 
Rowans, Welwyn. 

Lady Mead, Wittering. 
Edgecombe, Elstree. 
Puddlebrook, Haverhill. 

Kemps Farm, Warbleton. 


Shrublands, Graffham. 
Chevin, Lower Bourne. 
Brentwood, Oxted. 
Corries, Churt. 

Pondlake, Newchapel. 

Top Hill Farm, Withyham. 
The Close, Kimbolton. 


Crown House, Sheering. 

White Stacks, Wilmington. 
Little Heath Wood, Potters Bar. 
Bracklyn, Winchfield. 

Brown Gables, Purley. 

Combe Hill, Honiton. 
Heatherlands, Crowborough. 


Kinghoe, Berkhamsted. Fair Lorna Cottage, Singleborough. Vigers Hill, Tavistock. Brooklands, Arkesden. 

The Ivies, Great Wilbraham. Bone Hill, St. Albans. Beecholme, Kenley. Little Orchard, Chislehurst. 
Aldermans, Knebworth. Riverside, Hempstead. Wymering Lodge, Farnborough. Holm Close, Garsington. 

Forest Oak, Potten End. Fulford, Dormans Park. Dairy Cottage, Corton. Hole in the Wall, Teffont Magna. 
End House, Heronsgate. North End House, Stansted. Silvertrees, Weybridge. Old Manor, Naughton. 
Fairhavens, Burwood Park. Brockenhurst, Oxted. Foxcote, Bradford-on-Tone. Harestone House, Caterham. 
Inverdoorn, Horley. Brooking House, Totnes. East Shefford House, Newbury. Summerdale, Epsom. 

High Garth, Chalfont St. Giles. Camber Cottage, Camberley. Wood Farm, Peasenhall. Little Manor, Ashford. 

upmead, Budleigh Salterton. Austin House, Frome. Redroofs, Oxshott. Warren Grange, Crowborough. 
Old Court Cottage, Shiplake. Weylands, Weybridge. Eglinton Lodge, Hartley Wintney. Little Woolborough Farm, Outwood. 
Steepways, Welwyn. Primrose Cottage, near Guildford. Pollards Cross, Hempstead. Red House, Tadworth. 
Beckworth, Weybridge. Upland Court, Northwood. Little Hill, Much Hadham. Wilford Lodge, Melton. 

Meerhay Farm, Beaminster. Renwil, Epsom. Barncroft, Moor Park. White House, Knockholt. 
Cherry Tree House, Newchapel. Pen-y-Fedw Park, Monmouth. The Clump House, Dummer. Weybread Farm, Diss. 

Old West Hall, Upper Warlingham. The Oaks, Woldingham. Blue Cottage, Little Gaddesden. Stevenage Lodge, Stevenage. 
Hamblecot, Burs .edon. Barford, Roydon. Foleys Cottage, Corton. Cheriton Court, Knockholt. 
Gladlieneth, Welwyn Heath. 72, Reynards Road, Old Welwyn. The Croft, Tetbury. Dutch House, South Holmwood. 
The Paddock, Northwood. Quarmby, Abbots Langley. Elmsleigh, Lyme Regis. Kenwold, Virginia Water. 
Thwaite Grange, Eye. South Munstede Farm, Hascombe. Broadmead, Riverhead. 14, Gipsy Lane, Hunton Bridge. 
Underdown, Guildford. Thatches, Arkesden. Troley House, Abbots Langley. Rose Cottage, Little Horwood. 
Shepperlands Farm, Eversley. Larchwood, West Byfleet. Beldam Bridge Farm, Chobham. Bradwell, House,! Bletchley. 





OWNERS who are desirous of effecting a QUICK AND ADVANTAGEOUS SALE are invited to send particulars to F. L. MERCER & CO. 
(as above), who for over half a century have specialised in the Sale of Residential and Agricultural Properties in the Country—varying 
in price from £3,000 to £20,000. OVER 6,000 ACTIVE PURCHASERS ON THEIR WAITING LISTS 








SEVENOAKS 2247-8 
Tels. / TUNBRIDGE WELLS 46 


SEVENOAKS, KENT 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 
OXTED, SURREY 
REIGATE, SURREY 


Ones 240 IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


___\REIGATE 2938 & 3793 


- SEVENOAKS 4 MILES “SURREY. 
600 ft. above sea level. Opposite “—- Heath Golf 


inks. 
SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE BEAUTIFUL FREEHOLD 
OF EXCEPTIONALCHARM RESIDENCE 
: Nine bed and dressing rooms, 6 
Three reception rooms, 8 bed- : ee ’ 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. Garage for cee —* rooms, 
4. Usetal outbuildings. Gar. Domestic offices. "Central heat- 
dens and grounds 4 ACRES ing. Main services. Cottage and 
PRICE FREEHOLD flat. Pies ea 
£8,750 aga VACANT POSSESSION 
Owner's Agents: IBBETT, IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 
MOSELY, CARD & CO., 125, & CO., 47, High Street, Reigate. 
High Street, Sevenoaks. Tel. 2938 and 3793. 
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5, MOUNT STREET, GROsvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
LONDON, W.1 [ IR I IS & ENSON Established 1875 


A PERIOD hese Bh sican tei 8 IN A DELIGHTFUL OLD VILLAGE 





“ Far from the madding crowd.’’ TWO EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 
STABLING OF 6 BOXES. GARAGE FOR 2. 
Enjoying peace and quietude with secluded 
gardens, in the midst of a small community, 
with the convenience of main services. 


Lovely old gardens entirely walled. 


ABOUT TWO ACRES 
The house is stone built, thoroughly modern- 
ised, and in excellent order. FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A 
Contains spacious hall with oak floor, and 
opening to garden. Cloakroom, 3 reception 
rooms, excellent kitchen (Esse cooker), 7 princi- 
pal bedrooms, 4 baths, 4 attic bedrooms. 


SACRIFICIAL PRICE. ONLY 


£5,000 FOR THE WHOLE 





Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above 


iiaaes FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Telegrams: 
Estabiished 1799 ‘ ” 
9344/5/6/7 AUCTIONEERS, CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS, ‘Farebrother, London 


, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 











NEAR CANTERBURY. TUDOR-STYLE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Magnificent views over Elham Valley. 


MODERN LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE. 


Six bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, large hall, 3 reception rooms, 
cloakroom, etc. 


oe ces Picturesque terrace with sun loggia. 


e 


Tennis lawn and well laid out gardens. 
SMALL*PADDOCK. GARAGE. 
IN ALL ABOUT 5 ACRES 


Main water, gas and electricity. 





VACANT POSSESSION TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


For further particulars: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. Tel.: CENtral 9344. 








184, BROMPTON ROAD 


LONDON, SW. BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY KENsington 


0152-3 





DISTINCTIVE SURREY FARMHOUSE. 3 ACRES SUSSEX ORNWALL. RARE OPPORTUNITY TO 
LOVELY HOME with every modern comfort. Oak : . ? 7 = ACQUIRE PROSPEROUS HIGH-CLASS NURS- 
beams, panelling. All main services. Radiators. Easy daily reach Town and in well-nigh perfect position, | IN@ HOME. Fully furnished and equipped with every 

Cloaks, lounge hall, 3 rec., 5 beds., 2 bathrooms h. and c. 





IDEAL SMALL DAIRY FARM FOR CITY MAN necessity. (Accounts available for inspection.) Hall, 














Garage with room ove eate snhouse. B 1s, lobby, 2 rec., office, 2 staff beds., bath, 3 private wards, 
Tennis court. Delightful Pave cans OMost reasonable pee C8 Ve Cana 1 double and '1 4-bed ward, fitted sluice room, _— ward, 
FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION NEARLY 90 ACRES nursery, bathroom, lavatory. Central heating. Laundry. 
I 1 Lovely garden with summerhouse and greenhouse. Approx. 
CLOSE TO THE BEAUTIFUL POLLARIAN COVE. — | "0h highly productive land especially good for straw crops. | 3 ACRES. Outbuildings and tyings for 7 cows. 
LIZABETHAN GEM. 1 ACRE. £5,500. Without EXCELLENT MODERN 6-ROOMED COTTAGE. NEAR BEXHILL, adjoining well-known club and 
question an outstanding bargain. A real old-world Main electricity and water. surrounded by golf course. 
Residence carefully modernised. For gentleman's occupa- RANGE OF BUILDINGS. TYINGS FOR 12 COWS. ENTLEMAN’S UNIQUE RESIDENCE. A most 
ate or ar — Guest ry gag re o- Must be viewed immediatelv. attractive conversion built brick cobblestone with 
icence held. Two rec., 4 beds., bath. Garage. Main ; thatch over tiles. Right up to date and perfect. Oak beams. 
water and electricity. Telephone. Pretty garden and FREEHOLD ONLY £6,750. VACANT POSSESSION Open fireplaces. Cloaks, 3 rec., 4 beds., bath h. and ce. 
building site with foundations for 2 cottages. (No develop- BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, Beautiful garden % ACRE. More land available. FREE- 
mentcharges.) FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION. London, $.W.3. KENsington 0152-3. HOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 








RESIDDER& CO..,77 South Audley St.,W.1 GERRARDS CROSS. AC, FROST & CO. — nt, G4 8SHAM 


BURNHAM 








COMMON, BUCKS 
GROsvenor 2861. Telegrams: “‘Cornishmen, London.’’ BEACONSFIELD, BUCKS, TEL: 600/1 & 1036 
300 ACRES. TUDOR FARMHOUSE. THREE COTTAGES PENN, BUCKS. IN 8 ACRES 
ENT-SUSSEX BORDERS. [Five miles from station (hour London). VERY 3 miles Beaconsfield Station. London 40 minutes. 
ATTRACTIVE DAIRY AND MIXED FARM. Pictures‘ue farmhouse, 3 recep- BERET 
tion, bath., 6 bed. Central heating. Main e.l. and water. Ac redited farm buildings IDEAL SMALL LUXURY HOME 
and yards. Gascoigne Auto-Recorder for 50 cows. Pasture, arable, orchard and ae Ree tes Re 
woodlands. FREEHOLD FOR SALE.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, Superbly built, fascinating elevations; excellent modern fittings, all oak wood-work. 


W.1. ' (24,186) Complete central heating. 
CORNISH RIVIERA £5,000 Compact and 

S™: AUSTELL. Outskirts of this interesting market town, 2 miles sea. ATTRAC- 600 ft. 
TIVE STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE. Conservatory entrance, 3 reception, 
bathroom, 4 main and 3 secondary bedrooms. Main services. Aga cooker. Telephone. 





easily run. 
up with glorious 
views and on bus route. 














: Beaconsfield Station 3 miles. 
Large garage and outbuildings. Charming and productive gardens with collection of ¥ t . 48 me 
beautiful shrubs, kitchen garden and orchard. 2% ACRES.—TRESIDDER «& CO., 77, Four bedrooms (3 basins), 
South Audley Street, W.1. (23,920) maid's Rares large play- 
room, 2 bathrooms, 2 re- 
ANTS. Lovely part of New Forest. CHARMING CHARACTER RESI- ception, modern kitchen. 
DENCE, in excellent order. Hall, 3 reception, 4 bathrooms, 9 bed and dressing Double garage. 
rooms. Main services. Central heating. Aga cooker. Three garages, stabling Stati. abietiin 
COTTAGE. » inexpensive gardens, kitchen garden, 2 greenhouses. 23, ACRES. ee REE: 
FREEHOLD £12,000. Strongly recommended.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Delightful grounds, orchard, 
Audley Strest, W.1. (13,936) paddock. 
60 OR UP TO 140 ACRES peieaantan 
SUSSEX, NEAR THE COAST. MODERNISED FAMILY RESIDENCE in ; :— 
excellent order. Lounge — “yg 2 bath., 7-8 bedrooms (h. and c.). Central FREEHOLD 
he ating. Main services. Tel one. Garage. Charming grounds. FARMHOUSE ; 
pe ee FARM UILDINGS. ain’s ties for 22. Fertile _ and For above and other properties in all South Bucks areas: A. ©. Frost & Co., 
arable land.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (23,990 i 


opposite Station, Beaconsfield. 
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— 
23, MOUNT ST., QROsve ior 
GROSVENOR S8Q., LONDON, W.1 W ILSON & CO. 1441 
LOVELY PART OF SURREY Preliminary Announcement. KENT. BEST PART OF SEVENOAKS 
Between Cranleigh and Ewhurst. High up. Fine views. GREEN RIGG, OXSHOTT, SURREY Rural situation. Bus passes the property 
BEAUTIFULLY BUILT AND EQUIPPED HOUSE 30 minutes Waterloo. Ideal for City man. A WELL-APPOINTED HOUSE IN TUDOR STYLE 







































in lovely gardens. Five beds., 2 modern baths., 2 reception. DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE ee fp a Knole gg and the Wildernesse Golf 
i i 2 ine ss ait : a “aE are ee te Riion @.sceiiahe Club. Four beds (basins), bath., 3 reception. Main services 
Main services. Central heating. Garage. A really in this favourite district. Six beds., 3 baths., 3 reception. “0 heen : fre . 
delightful country home. Main services. Splendid cottage. Finely timbered gardens | 1W° Stages. Charming gardens, orchard and paddock. 
of 3 ACRES PRICE FREEHOLD WITH 1% ACRES £7,000 
FOR SALE WITH 3 ACRES AUCTION EARLY IN NEW YEAR Inspected and recommended by WiLson & CO., 23, Mount 
Sole Agents: WiLson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Street, W.1. 
OxFoRD JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK CHIPPING 
4637/8 NORTON 
OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON 39 
RU RAL SUSSEX Of great appeal to fishermen. 
London 70 miles. GAUNT MILL, STANDLAKE 
A VERY FINE RESIDENTIAL goa —- MIXED FARM OF NEARLY Witney 44 miles, Oxford 10 miles. 
ACRE 
wee sia — = toy 2 areas : THE CHARMING LITTLE STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
The attractive Se prec my the may 6 bedrooms and (Converted from the old water corn mill), contains, briefly, 2 sitting rooms, 4 bedrooms 
aS - apes ted . , (3 with basins) and a bathroom. All modern conveniences, including partial central 
Three cottages. _ 
’ heating and telephone. 
Excellent land and buildings. Garage. Large mill pond, with picturesque tumbling weir, island, etc., in all about 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION UPON 4 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 
COMPLETION To be Sold by Auction early in January, 1949 (unless sold privately meanwhile). 
Recommended by the Sole Agents (Oxford Office). Auctioneers, as above (Oxford Office). 
BERKS—OXON BORDERS By order of Ezecutors. 
Adjoining the well-known Frilford Heath Golf Course. CROSS TREES, SU T T ON COURTE NAY, BERKSHIRE 
A MOST COMFORTABLE AND ATTRACTIVE HOME, IN PERFECT Didcot Station 4 miles. 
ORDER THROUGHOUT A RARE MODERNISED XVITH-CENTURY VILLAUE HOUSE OF GREAT 
occupying a peaceful setting. CHARM 
3-4 reception rooms, servants’ sitting room, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, maids’ sitting room, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. All 
All modern conveniences, including central heating throughout. Garages and stabling. modern conveniences, Central heating. 
Two cottages. Lovely grounds, arable and pasture land and woodland, in all about Garages and outbuildings. About 
47 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 1% ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Recommended by the Sole Agents (Oxford Office). 





Recommended by the Sole Agents (Oxford Office). 


8. W. Saunas, S A N DERS ’ T. S. SANDERS, CHANIN & THOMAS MINEHEAD 




















8 F.V.A. 
FORE STREET, ate one nn fo ne - and 109 
and at SOUTH STREET, AXMINSTER 
= Teagy OPA S a MINEHEAD 
EAST DEVON . 
Sidmouth 9 miles, Honiton 14 miles, in delightful country. HOUSE OF DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER 

AN ATTRACTIVE In lovely garden. 
COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE Hall, 3 reception rooms, 

on high ground, with pano- 7 bedrooms, bathroom, 

ramic views extending to kitchen (Aga). 

some 30 miles. Three re- 

ception, 5 bed., with 2 bath- USUAL OFFICES. 


rooms, Esse cooker. Well- 
timbered pleasure garden 
and grounds of about 12 GARAGE. 
ACRES in all, with a 

““*tower’’ containing 3 rooms worn « eons 
and cloakroom, modern cot- TWO SMALL PADDOCKS 
tage and good range of out- ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
buildings. Central heating. 


o z LOUNGE HALL Good services. FREEHOLD 
FREEHOLD. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION VACANT POSSESSION 








ENDORS OF MEDIUM-SIZED COUNTRY HOUSE PROPERTIES in £10.000 
east Devon are particularly invited to communicate with Messrs. Sanders (as ’ 
above), who have a lengthy list of waiting applicants and are able to negotiate sales 


at satisfactory prices. Recommended by Sole Agents: CHANIN & THOMAS, Minehead. 











HASLEMERE (Tel. 680) 


am, rel. 3225 DORKING (Tel. 2212 
« ge hee eras on CG W. INGRAM, F.R.L.GS. Te tea), EFFINGHAM ’ CUBITT & WEST " Fakniam (Tel. 5261) 














(Tel: Bookham 327) HINDHEAD (Tel. 63) 
FOREST AND MOOR 
EFFINGHAM, SURREY 
SCOTTISH PROPERTIES FOR SALE . : . . ’ 
On high ground with lovely views. Backing on and with direct access to the well-known 
Effingham Golf Course. 
STIRLINGSHIRE. DEER FOREST OF ABOUT 6,000 ACRES. The Lodge SUPERBLY FITTED AND DECORATED. THE PERFECT MODERN HOME 
has a magnificent view over Loch Lomond and contains 3 reception rooms, 8 bed- London 22 miles, Leatherhead 4 miles, Station 3 miles. 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. Electric light. Keeper’s cottage. Garage, etc. About 14 stags 
and 14 hinds are shot in a normal season. (8.5667) Accommodation comprises 4 bedrooms, 2 luxury bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, loggia, 
Lounge hall, cloakroom, maid’s sitting room or nursery, charming modern kitchen. 
ERTHSHIRE. AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE OF Thermostatically controfled Centra! Heating with many concealed radiators. 


ABOUT 1,600 ACRES, mainly good grouse moor, surrounded by other moors and 
easily worked. Also mixed Low Ground Shooting. Four let farms produce a rental of 
nearly £600. Good hotel accommodation is available in the district. (8.5903) 


FLUSH OAK DOORS. POLISHED OAK FLOORS. MAIN JELECTRICITY. 
GARAGE. 





TWO-THIRDS ACRE EASILY RUN GARDEN 
NVERNESS-SHIRE. SMALL SPORTING ESTATE OF ABOUT 600 ACRES 
Lodge with 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. Grouse shooting; PRICE £8,500 FREEHOLD 


good trout fishing in well-known Lochs. (8.2790) 
Illustrated particulars available from’Cunitt & Wrst, Effingham Office (Tel.: Bookham 


90, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 327). (E.203) 
































[tex JOHN D. WOOD & CO. =" 
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23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





By Direction of Bernard le Strange, Esq. 
The Seat of the le Strange family, which has continued in unbroken ownership and residence for very nearly 1,000 years. 


HUNSTANTON HALL, NORFOLK 


14 miles Hunstanton, 8 miles Sandringham, 16 miles King’s Lynn. Ten minutes’ walk of sea. 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS AND 
HUNSTANTON HALL is a moated and cas- 


» . vmceneen >A TING ‘ESS- 
tellated historical residence, parts dating from : WATER, CENTRAL H EAT ING. CES 
the 14th century. i POOL DRAINAGE. 


Approached by drive through the park under - _— ; . _ e sr) 
on tale Jones Gateway leading to square GARAGE AND STABLING, — MEN’S 
forecourt continuing over the moat to the ‘ ROOMS, FARMERY, 2 SERVICE COT- 
Henry VII Gatehouse, with Priest’s Bedroom, TAGES ORCHARD AND KITCHEN 

dressing room and china room. ee a aaneien . es 


A suite of reception rooms with original 
Jacobean Grand Staircase and the Great 


‘ The gardens and grounds are reputed to be 
Jacobean oak-panelled drawing room. 


amongst the most beautiful in Norfolk, main- 


tained by 3 gardeners. 
The panelling and ceilings, chimneypieces and 
e - , ; 
doorways C.. py cee «ol the The moat, fed’ by springs, encircles the Hall 
and runs into a large lake. 
State edroom, several other bedrooms and 
staff rooms, 5 bathrooms. 





The foregoing is for Sale with a small area 
to suit a purchaser’s requirements. 


THE FoRECOURT, HENRY VII GATEHOUSE AND JACOBEAN WINGS 


Further particulars and arrangements to view of the Resident Agent: Mr. W. T. Drxon, The Estate Office, Hunstanton{(Hunstanton 137), or the owner’s agents: JOHN D. Woop « Co. 
23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 





By Direction of The Lord Trent. 
WESTERN HIGHLANDS 


On the Promontory of Ardnamurchan. In magnificent scenery. Overlooking Loch Sunart. Good sea fishing 


GLENBORRODALE CASTLE 


Splendidly built, completely modernised. In excellent order. 


Hall, 3 large reception rooms, billiards room, 20 bedrooms, 6 bathrooms, complete up-to-date offices, staff rooms. Electric light. ‘Telephone. Central heating. Lift. 


GARAGES FOR 7. LODGE. GARDENER’S HOUSE. DRY BOAT HOUSE, 


Lovely policies, Fine walled kitchen garden. Woodlands, In‘all about 


114 ACRES 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY AT THE LOW UPSET PRICE OF 
£6,500 


Usual valuations. 
Up to 15,000 acres of the noted Glenborrodale Deer Forest and other subjects may, be. acquired in addition. 


Full particulars from Factor: DONALD G, MACLAREN, Esq., Glenborrodale, Acharacle, Argyllshire (Tel.: Glenborrodale 206). Auctioneers: JoHN!D. Woop & Co., 23,/ Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. (Tel.: Mayfair 6341). 


NEAR CANTERBURY, KENT SOUTH SHROPSHIRE 





FOR RESIDENCE OR AS SCHOOL. Wolverhampton 13 miles. Shrewsbury 20 miles. 
A FINE COUNTRY HOUSE 
CHARMING PERIOD HOUSE (One of the County Seats.) 
WITH GEORGIAN FRONT, JUST RE-DECORATED With surrounding grounds and parkland of about 70] ACRES. 


Built about 90 years ago in 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, the Georgian style with 


ballroom, 10 principal bed- balustraded roof, and con- 
: ’ :. Wek taining spacious lofty 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, ; attic rooms with large windows, 
bedrooms, modern kitchen eminently suitable for in- 
4 : stitutional or scholastic 
w é a 
wa Aga. Centr al heating, purposes. Main hall, 6 large 
main water, electricity and reception rooms, gun room, 


about 30 bedrooms all told, 
and 7 bathrooms. 
Lovely garde aaniive Electric light. Main water. 
OVERT | GAECENS,; PROCUCEVS Central heating to reception 
market garden. Two ; _Tooms. 
itiaieee, ’ 
cottages, garages, paddock. Extensive outbuildings. 


gas. 





Stable cottage. Gardener's 
17 ACRES cottage. Lodge entrance. 





Large walled garden with range of heated‘‘glass. ‘Pleasure grounds with two hard 


FREEHOLD, WITH POSSESSION tennis courts, shrubberies and fish ponds. Forty-six acres of level parkland. 
(except of paddock and one cottage). FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A MODERATE PRICE 
PRICE £12.750 Note.—T:. property forms part of a privately owned estate of 1,500 acres which secures 


the amenity. 
Full dc tails from Land Agents: Messrs. BuRD & EVANS, School Gardens, Shrewsbury 








Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Tel: Shrewsbury 4058), and JoHN D. Woop’ & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (72,745.) 
SUSSEX WEST SUSSEX 
Haywards Heath 5 miles. Between the Downs and the Sea. 


DELIGHTFUL PERIOD FARM HOUSE 


Modernised and redecorated. 


A DELIGHTFUL ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE 


With 8 bedrooms, 3 recep- Lovely southerly views to 
tion rooms, 3 bathrooms, the sea. Numerous period 
maid’s sitting room, modern features. Lounge hall, 
offices with Esse cooker. dining room, drawing room, 
modern kitchen, 5 _ bed- 

Main electricity and water. rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Main electricity, water and 


Hard tennis court. Charm- drainage. 
ing grounds, kitchen gar- 
den, 3 paddocks. Garage. Stabling. Farmery. 
Outbuildings. Gardens. 


Cottage with 3 bed and 
2 sitting rooms, bathroom Market garden and pad- 
and kitchen. ock. 








IN ALL ABOUT 12% ACRES ABOUT 10 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Inspected and strongly recommended by JOHN D. Woop «& Co., 23, Berkeley Square, Inspected and recommended by the Agents: Messrs. WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD, 
London, W.1. (33,220.) Chichester, and JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (33,215.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.I.C.8., F.A.1. 
E. STODDART FOX, F.B.I.0.8., F.A.I. 
H. INSLEY FOX, F.R.1.C.S., F.A.1. 


BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON—WORTHING 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 





SOUTHAMPTON 


ANTHONY B. FOX, F.R.1.0.8., F.A.i. 
T. BRIAN COX, F.R.I.0.8., A.A.I, 


BRIGHTON 
J. W. SYKES A. KILVINGTON 





ON THE NEW FOREST BORDERS 


Eminently suitable for Private Occupation or for use as a School, Institution, Convalescent Home, Private Hotel or Country_Club_(subject to planning permission and estate approval). 


Commanding views to and including the Isle 

of Wight. Brockenhurst main line station 

2 miles, Lymington 2} and Southampton 
12 miles. 


AN IMPORTANT AND MOST ATTRAC- 
TIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY 


Spacious oak-panelled lounge hall, cloakroom, 
bathroom, drawing and dining rooms, library, 
oak-panelled billiard room, compact domestic 
offices, 10 principal and 4 secondary bedrooms, 
dressing room, 3 up-to-date bathrooms. 





For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52,.Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


Toilet basins with hot and cold supplies in 
6 bedrooms. Central heating and electric 
heating sockets throughout. Main electricity 
and water. Automatic sewage disposal p. int. 
Excellent garage block for 4-5 cars. Two splen- 
did greenhouses. Entrance lodge and 8 cottages, 
Gardens with lawns, rose garden and rockeries, 
Full-size tennis hard court. Productive kitchen 
garden, walled fruit garden, paddock, heath- 
land. The whole extending to an area of about 


7% ACRES 
Vacant possession of the residence, gardens and 
outbuildings on completion of purchase. The 


entrance lodge and 3 cottages are let (one 
cottage on a service tenancy). 


PRICE £20,000 FREEHOLD 





BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


Four miles Brockenhurst and Lymington, 12 miles Bournemouth, 18 miles Southampton 


THE VERY ATTRACTIVE AND WELL-PLACED FREEHOLD 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


Comprising a fine example of Queen Anne style architecture. 





-» - 


Having south aspect and 
extensive views. Six bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge, 
entrance hall, anteroom, 
dining room, 2 cloaks, ser- 
vants’ sitting room. Excel- 
lent up-to-date offices. 


Spacious storage. Out- 
houses. Garage. Two cot- 
tages. Dairy. Modern cow- 
house for 7. Companies’ 
water and electricity. 


Kitchen garden with fruit 

trees. Lawn. Pasture and 

arable land. The whole 

extends to an area of about 
24% ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION on completion of purchase. PRICE £14,750 


Agents: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





On the Fringe of the NEW FOREST 


Two miles from a good market town. 14 miles from Bournemouth. Nicely situated in 
a quiet but not isolated position only a short distance off the main road. 





oo resq jue old -world 





Complete with all modern 
conveniences and in good 
order throughout. 
Four bedrooms (2 with 
basins), bathroom, pleasant 
lounge, dining room, sun 
loggia, kitchen and offices. 
Two garages. Conserva- 
tory. Garden sheds. 
00.8’ electricity and water. 
Attractive grounds with 
lawns, water garden, rock- 
eries, kitchen garden, pad- 
dock and pleasant spinney. 
The whole extending to an 
area of about 24% ACRES. 


PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD 
Particulars of Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road,“ Bournemouth. 





NORTH DEVON 


14 miles from Saunton Golf Course and 2 miles from Saunton Sands. 5 miles from 
Barnstaple and 7 miles from Ilfracombe. Commanding extensive views over the estuaries 
of the Rivers Taw and Torridge and also the coast. 


AN ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESIDENCE 


In perfect condition 
throughout, built in the 
Cotswold style of stone 
and possessing exceptional 
beauty and charm. 


Six principal bedrooms (4 
with pedestal basins), bath- 
room, 4 maids’ rooms, 
dining room, drawing room, 
studio or games room, 
lounge hall, kitchen and 
complete offices. 


Garage for 2 cars. Several 
outhouses, 2 poultry houses. 
Companies’ electricity, gas 
and water. Telephone. 
Septic tank drainage. 





The gardens and grounds form a particularly pleasing feature of the property and have 

been laid out at considerable cost. They include terraced lawns, crazy paved walls, 

rockeries, fish ponds, well-stocked kitchen garden with fruit trees, 2 greenhouses, 
the whole comprising an area of about 


1 ACRE. 


PRICE £8,500 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





DORSET 


Within 14 miles of a popular 18-hole golf course. 6 miles from Bournemouth. 


This modern Semi- 
Bungalow Residence 
built by a_ well-known 
builder for his own occu- 
pation and in good decora- 
tive condition throughout. 
Four bedrooms, bathroom, 
sun lounge, 2 sitting rooms, 
kitchen. 

Garages. Greenhouse. 
Main electricity, gas and 
water. 
Tastefully planned garden 
including full-sized bowling 
green, fruit trees, vegetable 
garden, just under 


1 ACRE. 





PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





Eminently suitable for Private Occupation, or for use as a School, Institution, Convalescent Home, Private Hotel, or Country Club (subject to planning permission being obtained). 


PARKSTONE, DORSET 


A GENTLEMAN’S VERY WELL APPOINTED COUNTRY TYPE RESIDENCE 





PRICE £15,000 FREEHOLD. 


The whole extending to an area of just over 54 ACRES. 


™t In a glorious setting, with magnificent views over Poole 
Harbour to Brownsea Island and the Purbeck Hills 


Only 3} miles from ee a and about 2 miles from 


The imposing, commodious and modernised Freehold 


(five minutes’ walk from the well-known Constitution Hill 

view point). The accommodation on two floors comprise: 

Spacious hall, cloakroom, 3 excellent reception rooms, 

winter garden, sun loggia, complete domestic offices 

including 2 staff sitting rooms, 8 principal and ? secondary 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Also “Belmont Court” Cottage. 


Two greenhouses. Summer- 

house. Main electricity is laid on to the residence. Co.’s 

gas. Main water and drainage. 

garden grounds with spreading lawn. Also kitchen garden 
with numerous established fruit trees. 


Double garage. Stabling. 


Delightful ornamental 





Vacant Possession on Completion of the Purchase. 


Particulars may be obtained of Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





Bournemouth 6300 
(5 lines) 


(12 BRANCH OFFICES) 


44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 


Telegrams: 
“Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 























ESTATE 


KENgsington 1490 
Telegrams: 
“Estate, Harrods, London.” 
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HARRODS 


34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


OFFICES 


Surrey Offices 
West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 











Three reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, maids’ 
sitting room. 


MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. CENTRAL 
HEATING. 


GARAGE FOR TWO CARS. 


Beautiful but inexpensive gardens, hard tennis court and 
paddock. 


IN ALL ABOUT 7 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £16,500 
VACANT POSSESSION 


KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS c.2 


In delightful country, within daily reach of London. 
BEAUTIFUL REPLICA OF A TUDOR HOUSE WITH CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES 
Facing south, with magnificent views to Ashdown Forest. 





Recommended as probably one of the finest houses in the district by the Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. Fox & MAINWARING, aie (Tel.: Edenbridge 2148), and 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Jel: KENsington 1490. Eztn. 809). 





EWELL, SURREY c.4 


Easy reach of station. 
PICTURESQUE MODERN TUDOR RESIDENCE 


With entrance hall, 2 rece,)- 
tion rooms, and sunroom, 
5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
complete offices. Claygate 


fireplaces, parquet flooring. 
ALL CO.’S MAINS. 
GOOD GARAGE. 


Attractive garden, with 
lawns, kitchen garden, etc. 





IN ALL NEARLY ONE ACRE 


ONLY £6,350 FOR QUICK SALE 


Recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 806). 





WILTSHIRE c.4 
Outskirts of picturesque village close to an old market town. 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
With hall, 3 large recep- 
tions, 8 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, etc. 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 
STABLING. FARMERY. 
COTTAGE, 
Electric light, good water, 
drainage, etc. 
Pleasant grounds’ with 
lawns, kitchen garden, 
parklike pasture lands. 


IN ALL ABOUT 46 ACRES 
(land at present let) 


ONLY £12,000 FREEHOLD 


Recommended by i, Le 4 Agee HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge 
1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 806). 








CHARACTER HOUSE IN ESSEX c.3 


Convenient to a village and under 2 miles from main line station with fast service. 


Accommodation on two floors. 


Three reception rooms, 5 
bedrooms, bathroom. 


Main drainage. Co.’s elec- 
tric light, gas and water. 


Garage for 2. 
Pleasure gardens of great 
beauty. Flower beds, vege- 


table garden, tennis lawn. 


Wood and paddock. 





IN ALL ABOUT 5 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. 
Extn. 807). 








BETWEEN DORKING AND HORSHAM c.1 


Buses to station. One hour to Town by electric service. 


PICTURESQUE FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE 


Equipped with modern 
conveniences. Three recep- 
tion, 6 bed and dressing 
rooms, and 2 bathrooms. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY 
AND WATER. SEPTIC 
TANK DRAINAGE. 


Aga cooker and Ideal boiler. 
GARAGE. COTTAGE. 


Exceptional garden and 
meadow. 





ABOUT 6 ACRES 
£7,000 FREEHOLD, OPEN TO OFFER 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 810). 





OLD HUNSTANTON c.1 


Adjoining the championship golf course, overlooking the sea with direct access to the sands. 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
Especially well maintained. 


Two reception rooms, 5 
bedrooms (basins hot and 
cold), 2 bathrooms. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


Detached modern cottage 
with bathroom and services, 
fine garage. 





Vhe pleasure grounds and kitchen garden are a feature. 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. INGRAM, WATSON & SON, Hunstanton (Jel. 25), and 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. 
Extn. 810). 





FARNHAM AND HASLEMERE c.3 


Amidst lovely country near extensive common land and several well-known beauty spots. 


AN ATTRACTIVE 17th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 


Fine lounge hall, 2 reception 
rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. 


Staff flat with 3 rooms and 
bathroom. 


Central heating. Co.’s 
electric light and water. 


Cars. 
Secluded gardens, lawns. 


Tennis court, kitchen 
garden. 





IN ALL ABOUT ONE ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, ioe Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. 
ztn. 807) ; and Haslemere, Surrey. 
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And at ALDERSHOT 
and FARNBOROUGH 


HIGH STREET, WINCHESTER (Tel: 


ALFRED PEARSON & SON 


3388). 


FLEET ROAD, FLEET (Tel: 


1066) 


Also at HIGH STRE:.-, 
ODIHAM (by appointm: ;) 





SURREY—HANTS BORDERS 


Adjoining Golf Course and with Private Gate to Links. 
A CHARMING LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE 


cloakroom, 


Hall, 

tion rooms, 7/8 bedrooms 

(all h. & c.), 3 bathroom 
Excellent offices. 


3 recep- 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


Two garages. 
Grounds of about 
2°, ACRES 
chiefly in natural heather- 
land state. 





FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION £9,750 


Apply: Fleet Office. 








Ideal for Institution or Hostel. 
DEVON—CORNWALL BORDERS 
HISTORIC AND IMPOSING MANSION 
with 98 ACRES of well timbered woodlands. 
Twenty bed and dressing rooms, 4 reception rooms and great hall. 
Stabling and garage. 
(84 acres of valuable timber could be sold off.) 
POSSESSION £14,500 FREEHOLD 
Winchester Office. 


Apply: 


Two cottages 


Sole Agents. 





NEAR WINCHESTER 
GENTLEMAN’S MOST DESIRABLE DAIRY FARM 106 ACRES 
Attractive old-fashioned Farm Residence 
Containing 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms. 
Cow standings for 40 and numerous loose boxes. 
POSSESSION £13,500 FREEHOLD 
Winchester Office. 


Apply: 


Model range of farm buildings 


Sole Agents. 








CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 





AUCTIONS 


CLARE HILL, ESHER 

Only 14 miles from London, in a superb posi- 
tion 250 ft. above sea level, on a southern slope, 
protected from northern winds, and ae oe 
manding views over golf course and Oxshot kl i . 
Woods be -yond. Picturesque, lavishly equip-  Thatched barn. Thatched garage. Grounds 
ped, faultlessly planned modern house of of 1? acres. Vacant Possession. £7,850. 
couveal charm, 7 bedrooms, 2 luxurious bath-  Freehold.—Owner’s Agents: GRIBBLE, BOOTH 
rooms, hall, 3 reception rooms, model light © AND SHEPHERD, Basingstoke (and Yeovil). 
kitchen with Aga cooker and built-in refrigera- BERKS-OxON BORDERS (nr.), only 1 hr. 
tor, maid’s sitting room, 2 full-size garages. London. Exceptionally charming small 
Complete central heating, fitted basins, ample _— Residential Estate of about 34 acres. Includ- 
cupboards, polished oak floors, etc. 1} acres ing XVIIth-century Res., 5 bed., 3 dressing, 


FOR SALE __ 


ASINGSTOKE AREA. is8th-century 
Farmhouse Residence, crammed with oak 
and superbly restored. Three reception rooms, 
4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, cloakroom, 3 w.c.s, 
kitchen with Aga, scullery. Central heating. 

















of beautiful gardens. By Auction, Wednesday, 3 bath., central heating, all services, tel., 
January 19, 1949. stabling; garage; lodge. Magnificent grounds. 
GOODMAN & MAN N Golf, boating, shooting and hunting available. 
Portsmouth Road, Esher (Emberbrook Vacant poss.—CHRISTOPHER ROWLAND & CO., 
3400/1) and London, bY meres Cobham, Henley-on-Thames. (Tel. 466.) Ss 
IE a stv nen O. GALWAY. Irish Farm, 115 acres, Hunt- 
MAYFAIR ing area. Prime land and small Mansion, 


10 rooms, requiring some decoration subject 
to annuity £60. Price £4,250.—R. G. BROWNE 
AND Co., Auctioneers, Galw ay. 


At the corner of Berkeley Square and within 
2 minutes of Piccadilly. First-class invest- 
ment secured upon the important Freehold 
Property 





BERKELEY HOUSE, HAY HILL, W.1 UMBARTONSHIRE, TORWOOD- 
incorporating No. 20, Berkeley Street, Nos. D HILL, RHU. For sale, this attractive 
14, 15, 15a, 16 and 17, Hay Hill, and Nos. Country Residence occupying prominent 


position overlooking the estuary of the Clyde 
and the Gareloch. Large house containing 
entrance hall, 3 public rooms, billiard room, 
14 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, kitchen, and other 
accommodation. Suitable office houses, includ- 
ing garage, and well laid out grounds. Lodge. 
Walled garden with greenhouses, gardener’s 
cottage and field. Total area, 9 acres 4 perches. 

Rental: House and Offices (recently de- 
requisitioned), £200 per annum (compensation 


30, 30a and 30b, Dover Street, comprising a 
magnificent Block of Residential and Business 
Premises, 6 Shops, ground floor, basement 
and 7 floors over. Let and producing a gross 
income of £20,526 per annum. To be Sold by 
Auction by Messrs. 
WARMINGTON & CO. 

at the London Auction Mart, 155, Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C.4, on Thursday, March 24, 


1949 at 2.30 p.m. precisely (unless previously 
sold by ‘peivate treaty). Particulars, plans, basis). Lodge, £10. Garden, etc. (presently 
photographs and conditions of sale may be let), £44. Feuduty, £54/10/9. Electric light. 


Central heating plant.—For further particu- 
lars and orders to view apply to NEWLANDS 
AND WARNER, Solicitors, 154, St. Vincent 
Street, street, Glasgow, Cz 


EAST KE KENT. On » high ground within easy 

reach of Canterbury and the coast. 
Delightful small Residential Estate. Charming 
period tile hung residence, 6-7 bed., 2 bath., 


obtained from the Solicitors: Messrs. GEDGE, 

FISKE & Co., Hastings House, 10, Norfolk 

Street, Strand, W.C.2. Auctioneers’ Offices: 

19, Berkeley Street, Piccadilly, W.1 ("Phones: 
Mayfair 3533/4). 


a WANTED 


UCKINGHAMSHIRE. Preferably ‘within 





3 rec., sun lounge. Main electricity, gas and 
easy reach of River Thames, a 120 to water. Thatched gardener’s cottage. Garage 
200-acre Farm is wanted with a medium-sized for 2. Stabling. Lovely gardens and orchard, 


house and the necessary cottages. A good 
price would be paid for a suitable property. 
Could view and decide immediately and take 
possession at an agreed date.—Box 1137. 


tennis, 2? acres, about 11 acres meadows and 
arable (14 acres in all). Freehold £10,000 only. 
Apply Trustees’ Surveyors: Messrs. PRALL 
AND PRALL, F.R. L C.S8., F.A.1.. 53, Spital Street, 
14. 











SUSSEX OR BERKSHIRE. Required, Dartford. Tel. —_ 

small Country House of distinction, period IRE. Kinsale, near Cork. Delightful 
preferred, 4-5 bedrooms, 2 acres upwards; must House, redecorated, 4 living rooms, 7 bed- 
be main line easy reach London. Fishing rooms, bathroom. Electric light. Garage, 


stabling, 2 acres garden, farm 76 acres, profit- 
able orchard. Good yachting. Freehold for 
sale.—J. EWART GILKES & PARTNERS, 2, Hans 
Road, 8.W.3. Kensington 0066. 


ESHER, SURREY. A fine modern Tudor- 
style Country Home with a wealth of oak 
joinery, oak floors, beamed ceilings, situate on 
the Black Hills Estate, beautiful wooded 
grounds about 2 acres. Architect designed to 
the present owner’s requirements; completely 
labour saving. Approached by a paved and 
cobbled drive bordered by lawn with orna- 
mental lily pond, herbaceous _ borders. 
Detached garage for 3 cars. Spacious entrance 
hall, cloakroom, telephone room, magnificent 
lounge with inglenook fireplace, capital dining 


would be an attraction. If Sussex, adjoining 
Brighton ideal. If Berkshire easy access to 
Reading Station essential—Agents and 
owners are invited to send particulars to 
DAVID AINSLIE, 37, Panton Street, Hay- 
market, S.W.1, who does not require com- 
mission. 


WTS. DORSET OR SOMERSET. 
Buyer requires to purchase a House of 
character, 5-6 bedrooms standing in its own 
grounds of from 10 to 50 acres (not a farm). 
Good price will be paid.—Please send particu- 
lars and photograph to Box 1252. 


FOR SALE 

















RGYLL. Glenreasdell Estate, White- room, large modern kitchen, larder, boiler 
house, near Tarbert, Lochfyne. For sale room, fuel stores and wash house, 5 well- 
on instructions of the Trustees of the late equipped bedrooms, 2 luxury bathrooms, 


shower room, heated linen cupboards, billiards 
or play room, fitted oak cocktail bar. Com- 
pany’s water, gas, electric light, power, mod- 
ern drainage. The property faces south; its 
real beauty must be seen to be fully appre- 
ciated. The most reasonable figure of £12,000 


Sir Robert McAlpine (2nd Bart.) with early 
entry. the whole estate comprising an excel- 
lent Mansion House with 5 public rooms, 15 
bedrooms, ample staff quarters and bath- 
rooms, garage and chauffeur’s house, walled 
garden and policy ground, gamekeeper’s lodge 





with kennels, and service cottages. Three would be accepted for the freehold.— BARTON, 
farms all let to good tenants, the village of WYATT & BowEx, 58, High Street, Esher. 

Thi » ¢ sever: sme iH 
a ke mee tee pao ae JANTS. Magnifice nt Country Residence 


in the course of conversion into self- 
contained Luxury Flats. Situated in-approx. 
7 acres of beautiful grounds, secluded from the 
road, within easy reach of buses to Bourne- 
mouth, Ringwood and Christchurch. Con- 
stant hot water, central heating. The flats 


3,000 acres.—Full particulars from Messrs. 
HACKING & PATERSON, 183, West George 
Street, Glasgow, or Messrs: BROWN, MAIR, 
GEMMILL & HISLOP, 162, St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow, who hold the titles. 








Bucks. Walled garden, 3 acre: acres, stable for range from 1 rec., 1 bed., kit., bath., to 3 recs., 
15, all in red brick, built 1700. Also Cot- 3 beds., kit., 2 baths. Rentals £150 p.a. to 
tage and 15 habitable rooms, garage, etc. £450 p.a. excl.—Sole Agents: Messrs. HOUSE 
£4,000, or would divide. All main services. AND Son, Lansdowne House, Christchurch 





outskirts village.—Box 1254. Road, Bournemouth. ’Phone 6233. 


FOR SALE 


E SUSSEX RESORT. Lovely position in 

* acre beautiful gardens close sea, conveni- 
ent shops, modern detached sunny House, 
2 sun-lounges, 3 reception, 7 bedrooms with 
basins, 2 bathrooms. Central heating. Two 
garages. Garden-room. Charming home, also 
ideal for easily run Guest House. Bargain 
£7,750 freehold. —Box 1222. 


EAs r SUSSEX. 








Near coast. Beautiful 

setting, views to Downs. Gentleman’s 
ideal small Estate. Very attractive easily run 
modernised Tudor residence (2 floors), 3 rec., 
5 bed., 3 baths., kitchen with “ Aga.’’ Central 
heating. Co.’s water and e.l. Garage for two. 
Easily kept grounds and 76 acres pasture and 
woodland. Thoroughly recommended. £15,500. 
—HEFFORD, PARRIS & HOLMES, 51, Gildredge 
Road, Eastbourne (Tel. 956), and Croft Road, 
Crowborough (Tel. 95). 

PPING FOREST. (Sewardstonebury). 

Charming det. bung. type Residence, 
adjoining Forest, replete with every possible 
modern fitment. Within one mile station, 
shops, cinema. Tounge hall, lounge, dining 
room, study, all panelled in oak, parquet firs., 
3 bedrooms, all with basins, 2 bathrooms. 
Double garage, stable. Fuil central htg. 
Greenhouse with vine, outstanding rock and 
water gardens, half acre. The gem of West 
Essex, in perfect condition. Price Freehold 
£10,000, or including Furniture and Furnish- 
ings £12,500 for quick sale.—Details from 











REGINALD HEATH & CO., 12, Gray’s Inn 
Square, Gray’s Inn, London, W.C.1. HOLborn 
8056-8057. x f 

LINTSHIRE. Delightfully situated 


medium-sized Country House, 4 reception, 
7 principal bed and dressing rooms, 3 bath- 
rooms. Within 40 minutes’ run Liverpool, 
30 minutes Chester. Gardener’s cottage, out- 
buildings and approx. 5 acres garden and 
pleasure grounds. Vacant Possession on com- 
pietion.— Apply: PECKOVER BURRILL AND 
OWEN, Chartered Land Agents, Denbigh, 
N. Wales. 


FOLKESTONE. THE LEAS. Fine mod- 
ern House facing sea, brick built, tiled 
roof. Accom. on three floors comprises 4 rec. 
rooms, 6 beds., fitted washhand basins, 3 
baths., cloakroom, drawing room, flowerroom, 
dining room, morning room, sun lounge. 
Large garden. Garage 2 cars. Servants’ quar- 
ters. All main services. Freehold, vacant 
possession.—Apply: RICHARD & SON, 
165, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. MANsion 
House 8321. 
HOVE: SUSSEX. Sea Front (by the 
Avenues). Freehold. Charming bijou 
Residence of Regency character in exceptional 
condition throughout. Interior in the modern 
mood lavishly equipped for creature comfort 
and labour saving. Two rec., 3-4 bed., dress- 
ing room, 2 bathrooms, 4 toilets, service lift, 
maid’s quarters. Small garden. Including all 
floor coverings, carpets and curtains as fitted 
and ready for immediate occupation. £8,950 
(near offer). Items of high-grade matching 
furniture can be purchased if desired. Prin- 
cipals or solieitors 253. 


KINGSGATE, Nr. BROADSTAIRS. For 
Sale with Vacant Possession. Freehold 
House of character with unique features, 
delightfully situated on cliff edge overlooking 
sea, adjoining gap to sands. Contains 6 bed., 
3 bath., 3 sitt. rooms, 2 having open brick fire- 
places and oak beams, also library, good offices. 
Sheltered secluded walled-in garden having an 
area of about half an acre. Price £5,250.— 
Apply ge & SMITH, Surveyors, Broad- 
stairs. Tel. 12 (Stamp). 


URREY. Guadied in history, with its 
glorious woodland countryside, can offer 
a wealth of attractive well-built Houses. For 
such a property consult Messrs. R. HORNBY 
AND Co., The Estate Office, Cranleigh Parade, 
Sanderstead (2400 and 4734). 
ESTERN MAYO. Marine Residence on 
sheltered fjord; good fishing and outlet 
to wider waters of Clew Bay and Atlantic 
private coast line of } mile. About 6 acres 
with cow house, poultry house, hay loft. 
Residence two storey, solid stone, Bangor 
slates, 7 rooms, good order. Freehold for 
£1,575. Larger Family Residence or suitable 
Guest House on own wooded peninsula at head 
of bay, about 4 acres, £3,750.—R. G. BROWNE, 
Ltp., Auctioneers, Westport, Treland. 























FOR SALE 


ENSINGTON, best part. Charming 

Town House, near park. Modern, sunny 

in perfect order, beautifully fitted, every com- 

fort and conv. Five bed., 3 bath., sun lounge, 

3 rec., flat for staff. Small garden, £9, 000 
or near offer.—Box 969. 


NEW Fi FOREST AREA. £3,000 acquires 15 

years’ lease (no rent). Ideal Country Cot- 
tage, 5 bed., bath., garage. Main water. 
Electric light and power. 1 acre garden. 
Delightful, being redecorated to purchaser’s 
requirements.—Apply: A. T. MORLEY HEwIrt, 











F.R.LC.S., F.A.I., Estate Agents, Fording- 
bridge. Tel. 2121, . +4 ing: 
ORTH-WEST WALES. for sale, 


unique 17th-century Welsh Plas, with 6 
bedrooms, 2 reception rooms modernised, and 
with 30 acres of land, and a mile and a half of 
trout and salmon fishing.—Details from 111, 





FORRESTER-ADDIE & SON, The Agents, 
Dolgelley. 
SANDERSTEAD, SURREY. © charming 


Family Residence of much character 
imposingly situated in its own completely 
secluded grounds of one acre. Many excellent 
features include central heating and h. and ec. 
to all bedrooms. Spacious galleried hall, 
downstairs cloakroom, 3 rec., sun lounge, well 
fitted domestic offices, 4 double beds and box- 
room, sumptuous fully tiled bathroom, sep. 
tiled shower. Garage. Unusual opportunity 
at £6,950 or near. Freehold.—For details of 
this and many similar properties, write or 
*phone LINCOLN & Co., F.V.1., Surveyors, 83, 
Manor Road, Wallington, Surrey. Wallington 
6601 (10 lines). (Folio 3207) 


EASIDE. Lovely House few hundred yards 

from sea. Five beds., 2 half-tiled bath., 
large sun lounge, tiled kitchen, on private 
estate West Sussex over an acre well-kept 
flower, vegetable and fruit garden. Central 
heating. Nearest offer £10,000.—Further 
details from Box Q.562, c/o Jac KSONS, 16, 
Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 


URREY HILLS. _Superb modern House 

with cottage and 7 acres. Delightful posi- 
tion adjoining golf course and easy reach good 
train service to London. Eight bedrooms, 
3 luxury bathrooms, 3 reception, billiards 
room, hall cloakroom. Very expensively fitted 
and up-to-date domestic offices. Offered at 
attractive price for early sale-—Moork & Co., 
Auctioneers, wa Tel.: Wallington 
2606. 06. (Folio 6371/21 


WEST v WORTHING. i most attractive 

Marine Residence with south aspect and 
sea views. Exceptional opportunity to pur- 
chase a really desirable property with early 
Possession on completion. The spacious 
accommodation comprises on two floors: 6 
bedrooms, sun lounge, 2 bathrooms, 3 w.c.s, 
lounge hall with cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 
Very modern and_ well-equipped kitchen. 
Central heating. Detached double garage 
with washdown. Ornamental front garden. 
Price £11,250 Freehold.—For further par- 
ticulars and appointment to view apply 
Messrs. JORDAN & COOK, 33, South Street, 
Worthing (Tel. 700), and 44, High Street, 
Littlehampton (Tel. 1010). 


TO LET 


IRE. Semi-detached Houses for letting on 

excellent residential site adjacent to River 
Shannon 4 mile from Limerick City. Four to 
7 spacious rooms with bathroom and garage. 
Rentals from £144 to £189 per annum plus 
rates.—Apply to IRIsH ESTATES, LTD., 
Lanahrone Estate, Corbally Road, Limerick. 


ENSINGTON. Self-contained Flats con- 

taining 2 and 3 bedrooms, 2 reception 
rooms, hall, ‘kitchen, bathroom. Completely 
modernised and redecorated. Rentals from 
£200 plus rates. Moderate price for 14 years 
lease.—Box 1255. 
SURREY. Application is invited, particu- 

larly from scholars or persons connected 
with the arts, for the tenancy of a comfortable 
Unfurnished Flat (4 rooms, kitchen, bath- 
room), in a large country house standing in 
own estate. London 25 miles. Rent £305 p.a., 
exclusive of rates, but including central heat- 
ing, hot water, electricity, and garage. No 
children or dogs.—Box 1251. 
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; The Quiet Voice 


AN 
[AY 
A Christmas BWeminder 


Beyond the Battle of Britain many years have marched 
. the tumult and the shouting have faded .. . of 
the glorious Few some have passed to rest. 


But dependants — widows, mothers, brothers, 
sisters, sons, daughters, aye and comrades, still remain— 
asking so little, needing so much. 


On the threshold of Festival the Royal Air Force 
Benevolent Fund must once more seek your help to 
5 carry on. 

© f{/3.5  Anastigmat 
*. Lens (coated). 12 
| pictures on a 120 
| film. Focal plane 
shutter giving a 
* range of speeds up 
» to 1/500 sec. Rigid 
* die-cast aluminium 
body. £60.18.4. 
(inclusive of P.T.) 


So once again to your remembering heart, to your 
unfailing generosity, the quiet voice calls .. . 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


Please address your donation to LORD RIVERDALE, Chairman, 
or SIR BERTRAM RUMBLE, Hon. Treasurer, R.A.F. Benevolent 
Fund, 1 Sloane Street, London, S.W.1. 


( Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
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PURLEY WAY * CROYDON ° ENGLANO 
are A subsidiary of Acronautical & General Instruments Ltd. Le SN a 
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PROTECTIVE BEAUTY... | 


The walls of Nawton Tower. Helmsley (Contractors: A, W. Sinclair 
sia | fo r Pe rs j an S oo * & Son Ltd., S H 





there is only ONE 


Scarborough), show how beauty plus protection can be 





applied by the use of Snowcem. It seals out damp and rain ; 


f will not peel off, flake or chip. Snowcem is supplied in white, | 
of Course ! . cream, pink and silver-grey. Full details from : The Cement { 

bn ‘ . Marketing Co. Ltd., 192 Ashley Gardens. London, 5.W.1 3 i 
British and Oriental Carpets, New and ; G. & T. Earle Ltd., Cement Manufacturers, Hull ; or The South 
Secondhand (free of Purchase Tax), in a 3 Wales Portland Cement & Lime Co. Ltd.. Penarth. 


very wide range at prices to suit all. 


Drees (LONDON) Ld 


LICENSED VALUERS 


162-168, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. (KEN 9878) 
97, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. (MAY 7008) 


ALTERATIONS. CLEANING. FITTING. REPAIRS 
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MOVING A BEAUTIFUL HOME 
. requires skill, care and experience 
When the question of moving arises, Heelas 
will be pleased to give you the benefit 
of a long experience of moving beautiful 
homes here and overseas. Estimates and 
advice entirely without obligation. 

"Phone: READING 4411. 











OF READING 
The distinctive departmental store on the upper reaches of the Thames. 
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Take a very close look at 
Britain’s latest fashions— 


through a microscope. That’s 
how these photographs of 
filaments of viscose rayon were 
taken. To the expert eye such 
photographs provide valuable 
clues in the search for finer, 
harder wearing and crush 
resisting yarns and fabrics. 
Just another way in which 
applied photography is helping to 
put British fashions in the lead. 
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in 1753. 





concerns. 


By courtesy of the Shirley 
Institute and Teztile Institute. 


Can Applied Photography 


help you? WRITE TO:— 
KODAK LIMITED - DEPT. CL557 - KODAK 


HOUSE - KINGSWAY - LONDON - W.C.2 
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George II was King 


The private bank of Glyn, Mills & 
Co. was founded in Lombard Street 
It withstood the vicissi- 

of the uneasy 18th century. It grew 
strong in the expansion of the 19th, aiding 
many a small enterprise to rise to inter- 
national prominence. 
private bank. It still acts as financial guide 
and mentor to many great industrial 
It has large resources, and a 
completely modern yet personal banking 
service available to those firms now plan- 
ning expansion in the mid-2oth century. 


Today it is still a 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


HEAD OFFICE : 67 LOMBARD STREET - LONDON : E.C.3 


Associated Banks: Royal Bank of Scotland 
Williams Deacon’s Bank Limited 
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— Pattha,, Wy “ 
Ignoring the 
obvious 


Too often we hear of sportsmen 

who insist on owning really good guns 
—such as those which we of Charles 
Hellis can provide—and yet overlook 
the vital necessity of using equally good 
and hard-hitting cartridges. 

It is obvious that when one has the 
opportunity for a shot, one must be sure 
that one’s cartridges will give as good 
results as the gun itself. That, of course, 
is one reason why the demand for Hellis 
GUARANTEED ACCURACY art- 
ridges is so great. They are the work 
of our craftsmen and are utterly reliable. 

We invite you to call and inspect 
our Edgware Road Showrooms—you 
will find much to interest you in the 
way of guns, cartridges, decoys and 
sporting equipment of all kinds. 


CHARLES HELLIS 
& SONS LIMITED 
121, EDGWARE ROAD, LONDON, W.2 
Telephone : PADdington 6602. 


Telegrams: “TRAJECTORY-PHONE,” 
LONDON. 








By Appvintment 
Table Salt Manufacturers 














FOR THE DISCRIMINATING 


HARBEN'S 


BLEND OF 


CHINA “EMPIRE TEA 


A HARDEN PRODUCT — 4/10 PER POUND 


HARCEN BROS. & LINDSAY LTD., 121 CANNON STREET, E.C.4 











SHREWSBURY 
JULY 5th to 8th, 1949 
EXHIBITION OF IMPLEMENTS, ETC, 
The Regulations and Provisional 
Forms of Application for Space 


are now ready 
Provisional applications for space must be made by 
SATURDAY, JANUARY Ist, 1949 
ENTRIES for Silver Medal close 
Tuesday, February Ist, 1949 
Live Stock entries close on April 2nd; 
Poultry on May 14th ; Forestry on March 
15th ; Flower Show on May 14th. 
ALEC HOBSON, Secretary. 
ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND" 
16, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1.  \& 








A Product of 
HENRY ROLL & CO., LTD. 
66, Stork's Road, 8S.E. 16. 
Coffee Specialists 
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Hunting Coall and 
Beeches 


Coats are available in scarlet and black. 
Also a good stock of fine quality riding 
boots, in black waxed calf. 


MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GARDEN 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 
Junction of 
Garrick and Bedford Streets, W.C.2. 
Temple Bar 4477 


AND BRANCHES 











RENTOKIL 
TIMBER FLUID J DRY ROT FLUID 


for 


WOOD WORM 


Known the world over as_ the 
SAFEST and most EFFICIENT 
wood worm destroyer and 
preventive. 


A solution of the new organic compound 
of high sterilizing power for the treat- 
ment of all woodwork against the 
spread of DRY ROT, WET ROTS, 
and other FUNGAL attacks. 





By) Send today for treatise on the Wood Worm and highly informative 
leafleton DRY ROT to 


RENTOKIL, LTD., Dept. C.L., School Lane, Fetcham, Surrey 
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“CRESTA”’ 
COSSACK 
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Period 


Furniture 


Interior 
Decorators and 
Designers 








Melton Court, 5 & 7 Old Brompton Road, S.W.7 
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CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY 


U 





ALWAYS ASK FOR 


WHITE SATIN 
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MISS ROSEMARY ANNE MARGUERITE RENNER 


The engagement between Miss Rosemary Anne Marguerite Renner, the elder daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 

Martin Renner, of Elmwood House, Steep, Petersfield, Hampshire, and Lieutenant John Allan Crace, R.N., 

the eldest son of Admiral Sir John Crace, R.N. (retired), and Lady Crace, of Hawkley House, Hawkley, 
Hampshire, was announced recently 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES, 
2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET 
COVENT GARDEN 
W.C.2. 

Telephone, Temple Bar 7351 
Telegrams, Country Life, London 
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ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES, 
TOWER HOUSE 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET 
W.C.2 
Telephone, Temple Bar 4363 
Telegrams, Advitos, Rand, 
London 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 
tions requiring a veply must be accompanied by the 
vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 
Postal rates on this issue : Inland 2d. Canada 1 Yd. 
Elsewhere Abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates 
including postage: Inland and Abroad (excepting 
Canada), 112s. 8d.; Canada, 110s. 6d. 





STATE HOSPITALITY 


P| NHE proposal that the Government shall 
[tate over the management of all licensed 
premises in the New Towns and undefined 
districts adjacent to them assumes more menac- 
ing proportions the more carefully it is con- 
sidered. So far as the South of England is 
concerned, these towns have been sited on the 
outer edge of London’s Green Belt, at an average 
distance of thirty miles from Charing Cross. 
There are good planning reasons why they 
should be arranged in a ring round London, but 
those reasons have nothing to do with the 
control of the manufacture and sale of liquor, 
or with State provision of amenities on licensed 
premises. It needs little imagination, however, 
to see the effect of surrounding London with 
a series of contiguous areas from which all 
private enterprise in the provision of inns and 
taverns is excluded. One cannot wonder that 
Lord Hacking, as chairman of the Travel 
Association, should condemn a plan to develop 
State management in a large area of the country 
which Londoners and visitors to this country are 
most likely to frequent, and to impose upon the 
whole of it the monotony of a single pattern of 
official control, design, equipment and wares. 
Government spokesmen are continually telling 
us of the revenue expected in the future through 
the spending of visitors from overseas, but it is 
difficult to imagine that those visitors will be 
attracted by the prospect of this particular form 
of State entertainment. One of the happiest 
features of English inns and taverns has always 
been their informality, and their atmosphere is 
surely well worth preserving not only for itself 
but, as Lord Hacking suggests, for its dollar- 
earning capacity. Tradition, independence and 
lack of constraint—all these typical virtues of 
English hospitality will vanish for ever in the 
State dispensary. 


**UNPLANNABLE” FARMERS 

HE plea which we recently made that an 

indispensable part of the Town and Country 
planner’s education should be a_ thorough 
grounding in rural ecology—if that word may be 
used in an entirely non-technical sense—is rein- 
forced by the case of Letcombe Bassett. The 
argument that evérybody needs—or ought to 
need—water, drains, electricity, medical and 
educational services, as well as communal 
recreation and entertainment, and that there- 
fore everyone must live in group settlements 
which can be easily planned to provide all these 
things is surely nonsense, and none the less 
nonsense for its apparent logic. Nature knows 
no such logic, and, inconvenient as it may be to 
the rural planner who has worked out to the 
third place of decimals the optimum size of 
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villages and hamlets from every conceivable 
sociological angle, her processes as they recur in 
almost all of the operations of agriculture are 
bound to defeat his desire for administrative 
convenience and ease of planning. To get rid of 
the small hamlets of the countryside merely on 
the ground that they are not the right size would 
leave a large part of the farming community— 
the shepherd, the stockman and indeed the 
farmer—completely in the air, and who shall say 
that because their charges must be tended con- 
tinually, day in and day out, regardless of 
trades unions and overtime, they are to be 
deprived of all the conveniences and enjoyments 
that others expect ? We are promised a great 
revival of livestock rearing in the days to come, 
when it is possible once more to import the 
feeding-stuffs our farmers require. Animal 
husbandry cannot be conducted from a distance, 
and the dispersal of stock and staff is inevitable. 
Given this expected development and the need 
for the hamlet will be clearer even than now. 


WINTER’S ADVENT 
HE west wind blowing 
And the soft vain falling 
And no bird calling 
And no herd lowing. 


For the winter’s nearing 
And the autumn’s leaving 
And the country’s grieving, 
Hoping and fearing. 


But there’s a glory 
In the blurred bronze beeches 
When the summer reaches 
The end of her story. 
IRENE H. Lewis. 


WOODCOCK WERE LATE 

N south-eastern districts woodcock have 

defied tradition this year. They should 
‘‘come in with the November moon,” but they 
were late, and (possibly owing to the mild 
autumn weather) left it to December, when 
there was little moonlight at all. Sportsmen 
hope that departure will be equally delayed, and 
there may be some ’cock-shooting in January. 
But ‘‘here to-day and gone to-morrow’”’ is the 
woodcock’s motto, and that makes him perhaps 
the most interesting of all our game birds. 
Where pheasants and other game abound, the 
‘cock is absent. He likes a covert to himself. 
Pheasants on the move by day, or rabbits by 
night, seem to disturb him in his feeding habits, 
yet no gamekeeper can explain why two woods 
nearly alike in every feature will have plenty of 
woodcock in one and not a bird in the other. 
Low-lying woods with plenty of water are 
supposed to be the favourite haunts of the ’cock, 
yet sometimes you find them lying in coverts of 
precisely the opposite nature. What is certain, 
however, in any locality, is that he likes good 
cover. Evergreens, heather, bracken, holly, and 
even rhododendron plantations, are his best-loved 
haunts. Can we do anything to tempt this shy 
bird, whose habit is to roost on the earth, but 
who fears the presence of ground vermin far 
more than the sportsman’s gun? Only by giving 
home-bred birds perfect quiet during March, 
April and May,in the nesting season, will they be 
tempted toremain and breed in places which they 
found attractive in winter. They may gofar afield 
in the summer months, but it is by no means 
only the ‘foreigners’? who ‘“‘come in with the 
moon.” 


MARKETING SCHEMES 


SMALL Bill amending the Agricultural 

Marketing Acts has now been presented to 
Parliament. The provisions will disappoint 
those who look for speedy and drastic action on 
the lines of the Lucas Committee’s report. Most 
of the provisions of this Bill seek merely to tidy 
up the administration of producers’ marketing 
schemes and give bigger representation on the 
boards to the Minister’s nominees. There is 
perhaps an indication of more drastic inter- 
vention in the proposal that the Minister shall 
have power to issue a direction to a board in the 
public interest. The board may object and 
then the matter is to go to a committee of 
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investigation. This may be as far as the © >vern- 
ment mean to go in interfering with proc «cers’ 
marketing boards. Certainly it is far short of 
the Lucas proposals that the Government | ould 


establish commodity commissions to biy the 
main farm products, leaving the proc ucers’ 
boards as mere preliminaries in the business of 
marketing. No doubt the debates in Parliament 
will reveal the Government’s mind more clearly. 


ALL HANDS TO CHELSEA OLD CHURCH 

VERYBODY who feels strongly about the 

wrongness of the decision not to rebuild 
Chelsea Old Church can take a hand in redress- 
ing their grievance—and in rebuilding jt, 
Perhaps the most loved, certainly one of the 
most lovely and historic, of London’s churches 
the Old Church succumbed to a direct hit, but 
miraculously its superb monuments and Sir 
Thomas More’s Chapel were scarcely damaged. 
Now the vicar is enrolling volunteers to clear 
the débris, and, using the old bricks or materia] 
from other bombed sites, to raise the walls with 
their own hands, under the supervision of a 
skilled veteran of the craft. It is a good sight, 
Young men, retired gentlemen, able-bodied 
women, are bending and building with a will. 
We have noticed no publicity in the papers for 
their very meritorious work; only its progress, 
Possibly all the volunteers will be arrested for 
doing something which the authorities regard as 
wrong. But what better cause for martyrdom, 
or even if that glory is not vouchsafed, for 
a day’s healthy and laudable work ? 


THE FIRST RIDE 

HE news of the infant Prince’s first outing 

in his perambulator evokes universal 
interest and sympathy. We should be, if 
possible, even more sympathetic if we could 
enter fully into his feelings on the occasion, but 
our first ride in a perambulator is what we 
cannot remember. Every other such event we 
can at least dimly recall. ‘“‘Oh, that ride, that 
first ride !’’ exclaimed George Borrow ecstatic- 
ally, and it was certainly a great if alarming 
moment when first we mounted a safe and 
ancient pony with someone walking beside to 
hold the bridle. The first drive, or at any rate 
the first promotion, to the precarious splendour 
of the box-seat of a wagonette was likewise 
memorable, nor must the claims of the bicycle 
be neglected. We never forget the instant when 
the supporter’s hand was privily removed from 
the saddle, and we found ourselves “‘ sailing with 
supreme dominion,’’ made freemen for ever of 
the great company of bicyclists. Earliest and 
most beautiful of all, perhaps, was the goat 
carriage at the seaside. All these we can recall, 
but against the perambulator state of existence 
memory ruthlessly shuts the door. We must 
trust to imagination to picture the little Prince’s 
first view of the great ceiling of sky intersected 
by the dancing branches overhead. 


OF A CERTAIN AGE 

OME of the exciting things we read in the 

newspapers leave us a little dissatisfied and 
questioning; there is too often a small gap in 
our information that cannot be filled. Thus it 
is in the case of Miss Isabella Shepherd, who 
died the other day in Wales at the age, so it is 
said, of 115. She appears to have known her 
birthday, August 5, but the exact year was 
impossible to establish, since she was born 
before the registration of births became com- 
pulsory. Apparently the old age pension com- 
mittee was satisfied that she was 75 in 1908, 
and that ought no doubt to satisfy us. So ought 
the fact that she recalled Queen Victoria’s 
accession, for that is 111 years ago. Perhaps we 
are unreasonable in wanting more _ precise 
chapter and verse. It is at any rate clear that 
she was “‘ middling old’’ and well past the first 
flush of youth. The pathetic part of her story 
is that she was a war-time evacuee. To be 
uprooted by bombs at considerably over a 
hundred is hard indeed. Few of us will envy 
her, and yet she was interested in the papers, 
and particularly enjoyed the pictures of the 
latest women’s fashions. So something of youth- 
ful fancy remained with her to the end, and in 
that one respect age could not wither her. 
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Alan Rogers 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


FRIEND of mine, who is_ incidentally 
A a subscriber to CouNTRY LIFE, on calling 

at my house the other day said he 
thought it was a most disgraceful thing that 
the writer of A Countryman’s Notes, who poses 
as a bird-lover, should have hanging in a con- 
spicuous position on the wall in his hall a print 
depicting the worst ornithological crime that 
any man can commit to-day. Now that my 
attention has been called to it, I see his point, 
and I have therefore rearranged the positions 
of the three Henry Alken prints that I possess 
so that in future the first thing that a caller 
notices is not the picture of the rare and highly- 
desirable bittern receiving the full shot contents 
of a heavy muzzle-loader, with a jumping 
spaniel beneath ready to catch the dead body 
before it reaches the ground. 


* * 
* 


HE print,which is dated 1824, shows two top- 

hatted “‘gents”’ (and in the days when I was 
a boy it was understood that anyone who wore 
a top-hat could claim the now-never-mentioned 
title of gentleman) who have pushed their way 
through dense reeds to flush at short range a 
poor old bittern, which the one wearing a blue 
frock coat is plastering with shot. The other 
prints show the same blue-coated “gent” 
engaged in the quite legitimate sports of grouse 
and wild-fowl shooting, and he seems to have been 
a quite reliable shot, since in both cases there is 
a dead bird in the air. This in one respect is 
remarkable, because in the three pictures the 
Sportsman is depicted as holding his gun in a 
manner that no reliable shot that I have ever 
seen adopts to-day. His left hand is gripping 
the barrel, not at the full extent of his arm, but 
immediately in front of the trigger guard, which 
means that the whole weight of the long barrel 
is unsupported, and the muzzle-loading gun of 
1820 was probably twice as heavy as the weapon 
we use to-day. Seeing that Alken specialised 
i sporting pictures, one presumes that he knew 


By 
Major C. S. JARVIS 


all that there was to be known about guns and 
the correct way of handling them in those days, 
but with a fowling-piece held in this fashion it 
must have required something of an effort to 
swing on to a low bird crossing to the left. 


* * 
. 


HERE is an old country belief that Nature 

has ordained that the shrew mouse cannot 
cross a road or path, and that ifit should attempt 
to do this it invariably dies in the open. The 
reason for this theory is possibly that one of the 
commonest sights in the countryside is a dead 
shrew mouse lying in the middle of a lane or a 
garden walk with no visible marks of violence 
on it. I imagine, however, that one of the 
reasons why one may in the course of the 
year see a dozen or more dead shrew mice in 
open places is that there are a number of 
animals (fox, weasel, stoat and domestic cat), 
together with some varieties of bird, which find 
an important part of the day’s ration from 
members of the mouse family, but that, while 
all the other mice are highly edible, the shrew 
on account of glands in its body, which contain 
a fluid with a most unpleasant scent, is regarded 
as being quite uneatable. One may presume, 
therefore, that an animal or bird while hunting 
pounces on a movement in the grass and then, 
discovering that its catch is the inedible shrew, 
leaves it lying in the open for all to see until the 
sexton beetle, which is not at all particular about 
the food that its young will have to eat, comes 
along and buries it. 

Another possible explanation of the 
many dead bodies of shrew mice that [one 
sees is that some of them may be the results 
of <-aels between these little mammals, which 
have a surprising amount of ferocity stowed 


away in a small space. This may sound a far- 
fetched theory, but this summer, hearing a shrill 
high-pitched squealing at my feet as I walked 
along the garden path, I looked down and saw 
in the grass verge two shrews engaged in a 
rough-and-tumble fight, which, unlike so many 
of the professional boxing championship bouts 
of to-day, was obviously the real thing and not 
a series of embraces between “dear old pals.”’ 
The battle, which was being fought with the 
greatest savagery, was not a mere boundary 
dispute, which would have been settled immedi- 
ately one of the shrews showed an inclination to 
withdraw, but a duel to the death with the two 
combatants striving to get a grip of each other’s 
throat. I did not see the actual coup de grace 
administered, since the shrew that was appar- 
ently getting the worst of it just managed to 
break away and scramble into a hole, but from 
the determined manner in which the victor 
followed it, and from the shrill squeal I heard 
immediately afterwards, I gathered that the 
battle had had a fatal end. 


* * 
Pa 


ECENTLY I have read many articles on 
the Town and Country Planning Act, 
written by estate agents and lawyers who have 
endeavoured to explain some of the effects of 
this far-reaching piece of legislation, and 
the conclusion I have come to is that they 
are only beginning to understand the many 
difficulties that now lie in the way of both 
the purchaser and the seller of land, with the 
general stagnation of trade that must ensue. 
The following state of affairs that has just come 
to my notice is one which, I imagine, is occur- 
ring all over the British Isles. It concerns the 
extraction of gravel, a commodity in the very 
greatest demand to-day owing to the building 
programme, and the area affected is a wide tract 
of moorland on which several companies have 
been working for the last 20 to 30 years. 
The land, being barren heath, has next to 
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no value from a farming point of view, but 
on account of the rich deposits of first-class 
sand and gravel that lie beneath the surface, it 
has ever since the companies started work been 
worth from £100 to £200 an acre. Now, with 
the passing of the Act, it can be sold only 
at its agricultural valuation, which is £10 an 
acre, and quite naturally the various owners 
flatly refuse to part with their property at this 
price, which will barely cover solicitors’ fees and 
sale deed expenses. For a very considerable 
time they have assessed the capital value of 
their holdings at approximately £150 an acre, 
and now by a stroke of the pen have been 
deprived of nine-tenths of that capital. 


> * 
* 


HAVE just read with much interest Colonel 
Rudvaprayag (Oxford University Press, 10s. 6d.). 
Unlike his first book, The Man-Eaters of Kumaon, 
which dealt with the killing of several tigers and 
tigresses that were terrorising hill districts on 
the Nepal border, this one concerns the hunting 
down of a single leopard, which for eight years 
was a deadly menace to the inhabitants 
of some 500 square miles of Garwhal, in 
the north-west of India. During this period of 
terror the leopard killed 125 human beings (this 
is the official record of deaths reported, so that 
the actual number may have been much 
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J. Corbett’s The Man-Eating Leopard of 
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greater), and in a number of cases entered 
villages by the main street and forced its way 
into houses by pushing back, or breaking down, 
the door while the occupants were asleep. 
The book describes Colonel Corbett’s 
many attemps to kill this leopard during a 
period of two years, which entailed countless 
nights spent in cramped and uncomfortable 
machans over the animal’s kills or tethered 
goats, when, despite every precaution, some- 
thing seems to have warned the man-eater that 
a special danger awaited him. One might 
imagine, from Corbett’s many failures, that the 
leopard recognised his scent among those of 
other people immediately after he had arrived 
in an area where a kill had been reported and 
was on his guard, but against this is the author’s 
opinion that leopards do not hunt by scent and 
have, in fact, poor noses. This suggests, as so 
many big-game hunters maintain, that some 
animals have a special instinct that warns them 
when their lives are in danger. Also, it seemed 
that luck was nearly always on the leopard’s side. 
Once this luck took the form of another leopard, 
amere cattle-killer, which, meeting the man-eater 
on what he regarded as his hunting ground, 
engaged him in battle. This took place close to 
Corbett’s hide and he describes it as the fiercest 
fight he has ever heard in the jungle. The first 
round of unabating savagery lasted for five 
minutes, and was followed at intervals by the 
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second and third rounds, with the screechi 


§ and 
° z . 5 
roars of the round dying away in the distance ag 
the man-eater was gradually driven awa 


* * 
* 


UST before Corbett eventually managed to 

kill the leopard with a single shot fired by 
the feeble light of an electric torch, he had so 
worn himself out, and impaired his health by 
constant exposure and long marches over the 
mountains, that he had almost made up his 
mind to report to the Government that he had 
failed in his task and must leave the elimination 
of the Rudraprayag man-eater to others, 
During the triumphant march to the village in 
the early morning, with Corbett’s  shikaris 
carrying the dead body of the leopard, a con- 
spicuous member of the delighted crowd was 
the goat which had played the important part 
of luring the man-eater to Corbett’s hide. This 
small animal, which had fortunately escaped all 
injury, seemed to be fully aware that he was 
one of the heroes of the occasion, for he trotted 
jauntily at the head of the column, and one 
learns that for the rest of his life he was a 
celebrity in the V.I.P. class, wearing a fine brass 
collar as a decoration for his services. Those 
who have read The Man-Eaters of Kumaon will, 
I think, agree with me that this new book of 
Corbett’s is up to the standard of his first, and 
that is a very high standard indeed. 


ROE DEER AND THEIR FAIRY RINGS 


lucky to have in this country two such 
attractive members of their family as red 
deer and roe. I cannot honestly quite put 
fallow in the same class with either of them. 
This article deals with roe deer. Although 


I AM a lover of deer and we are, I think, 


they are only about one-quarter the weight of 
red deer, the does carry their young nine and a 
half months—that is about two months longer 
than red deer and about three months longer 
than fallow, which again are more than double 
Roe deer shed their horns in Decem- 


their size. 


By ANTHONY BUXTON 


ber and grow them again by April; they rut in 
the last week of July and the first 10 days of 
August—August 15 is said to be about the 
latest date. The development of the embryo is 
delayed, for the fertilised egg, about the size of 
a pin’s head, remains, after the first nuclear 
changes, almost, but not quite, dormant, and 
floating freely about in the uterus. It does not 
become attached to the wall of the uterus until 
mid-December, after which it develops normally 
and the fawn or fawns are born, as are those of 
red deer and fallow deer, in May and June. 





Although all the phases of the pre-natal de- 
velopment of roe are now known, the reason 
for this prolonged marking time, which also 
occurs in badgers, stoats, martens and arma- 
dillos, remains a complete mystery. In addition 
to being most attractive little animals, roe 
present, therefore, a zoological problem of 
peculiar interest. 

In the latter half of August and in Sep- 
tember, I have often seen single roe buck right 
out on a moor well above the level of their 
normal haunts in and about the woods. I used 
to attribute this upward move to trouble with 
flies and midges, but I am inclined now to think 
that it is caused more by a desire to be abso- 
lutely free for a time from female society and all 
it involves. Bucks and does come together 
again in October and show once more great 
affection for each other, but not I think any- 
thing more than ordinary affection. Roe, unlike 
most deer, practically never go about in herds. 

In August, 1947, at Ardtornish, Morvern, 
Argyll, I saw on a damp, rushy plain the rings 
that are made by roe deer in constantly moving 
around in a very circumscribed area and tread- 
ing down the vegetation along a narrow track. 
I determined to make a serious attempt in 1948 
to find out more about them. A German book, 
Das Rehwild, by F. von Raesfeld, published by 
Paul Parey, Berlin, mentions roe rings, but 
leaves much to be explained. There is a draw- 
ing in J. G. Millais’s book on British deer of roe 
in the rings, and he states that rings at Cawdor 
Castle are used mostly in the summer and that 
hardly a morning passes without there being 
one or two roe in them. He himself saw several 
roe standing in one of the rings one morning. 
Mr. Millais asserts that the rings are used both 
during the rutting season and as _ playing 
grounds at other times of the year. I am more 
than doubtful if this statement is correct. 
Mr. T. C. Morrison Scott has told me that he 
watched in Germany a pair of roe in their rings 
in a cornfield, and that they were trotting 
slowly round the rings, the doe leading and the 
buck behind her with his nose on her stern. He 
also saw a buck serve a doe, but this was in a 
field near a hedge and not at the rings. 

In the rings that I have seen, which were 
all in marshy ground covered with rushes, the 
animals seemed to have selected particularly 
obvious and tall patches of rushes or other 


(Left) 1—RINGS MADE BY ROE DEER 

TREADING ROUND CLUMPS OF 

RUSHES AT ARDTORNISH, IN ARGYLL- 
SHIRE 











2—“OUR BUCK LOOKED SHARPLY UP BUT DID NOT BARK.” 


plants and moved round them. The 
actual shape of the rings, therefore, 
appeared to depend on the shape of 
the particular patch of rushes se- 
lected (Fig. 1), some being circular, 
some oval, some large, some small; 
in large rings there was often a cross 
track in the middle resulting in a 
sort of rough figure of eight. 

I now propose to relate what I 
saw in August last and to draw 
some conclusions. At 7.20 p.m. on 
August 5, Mr. John Anderson, 
stalker at Ardtornish, and I heard 
a ping on a wire fence in a 
birch wood on the side of a bank. 
After waiting five minutes, we 
moved slowly along the edge of 
the wood and saw a pair of roe 
15@ yards ahead of us, just out- 
side the wood. They looked 
charming, with the evening sun 
lighting up their bright red-brown summer 
coats. The buck’s ears looked cocked, but the 
telescope showed that he was thinking more of 
midges than of anything else, and the doe 
had clearly seen nothing. Presently there was 
a bark, but my glass was on the buck when 
I heard the sound and his mouth did not open. 
A few moments later there was another bark, 
and that time we could locate the sound up the 
bank to the left of the two roe which were in 
view outside the wood. Our buck looked 
sharply up in the direction of the sound (Fig. 2) 
but did not bark in answer, and quite quietly, 
doe leading and buck following, the pair moved 
off through the marshy flat that bordered the 
wood, no doubt on the principle that two’s 
company, three’s none. When they had gone 
some distance, the buck moved up to the doe 
and served her. ‘ 

In order to get a commanding view of the 
whole flat, we moved back, and, 
keeping behind a low ridge, reached 
the top of a high knoll, from which 
we could see well into the rushes 
that covered the flat. The flat 
narrowed at its northern end (we 
were above the southern end) into 
a stretch 150 yards wide, bounded 
by woods of oak and birch and 
by banks covered with bracken. 
The two roe had now reached a 
spot about 100 yards from the 
northern end of the marsh and there 
lay down. 

They lay thus for an hour, but 
then both got up and moved slowly 
about in a very small area marked 
by patches of. particularly tall 
tushes, Presently the buck trotted 
jauntily up to the doe, head held 
high, toes pointed daintily out 
in front of him (Fig. 3). The 
doe skipped lightly aside and the 
manoeuvre was repeated several 
times, but she did not skip 
far and presently she skipped no 
more and stood still. I thought 
that the buck looked irresistibly 
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(Right) 3.—*PRESENTLY THE BUCK TROTTED JAUNTILY 





4.—* OFTEN THE BUCK WOULD RIDE OFF THE DOE OR” (right) 5.—‘* DUCK ROUND 


UNDER HER CHIN” 


attractive tittupping up to the doe : she thought 
so, too. They moved for the most part at a 
slow walk; there was hardly any trotting, 
except by the buck, when from time to time he 
threw up his head and danced up to the doe, 
when she either stood still or danced away, but 
only fora moment. Often the buck would ride 
off the doe (to use an expression from polo), 
leaning over against her side (Fig. 4), or duck 
round with head held low in front of her fore 
legs and under her chin (Fig. 5), as though he 
were trying to turn her or to stop her. Is it 
these turning and ducking movements, coupled 
with the shape of the bunches of rushes, which 
make the shape of the rings? I think so. The 
buck seemed to be saying to the doe, “‘I like 
this place and these rings, so let’s keep just 
round here, and don’t you go wandering off.” 
I had no camera with me that evening, and 
have, therefore, tried to draw what we saw. 





6.—THE DOE IN THE RINGS. Roe sometimes, as here, seem 
to leave one hock far behind the other and only at the last moment 
bring it up into line 


We had not then seen the rings, but of 
course, during all these manceuvres the roe 
were in them. For half an hour the precious 
light lasted and our telescopes were on the roe 
the whole time. In that half-hour the buck 
served the doe nine more times. The actual 
service was, we both agreed, rather common- 
place, but all the rest of the movements were 
dainty and charming, as one would expect with 
roe. I was struck by the great length of leg 
between stifle and hock. This peculiarity of limb 
may give roe their extraordinary jumping and 
bouncing capacity. When moving quietly about 
roe seem sometimes to leave one hock far 
behind the other and forget about it, then at 
the last moment possible remember it, pick it 
up and bring it up once more into line 
(Fig. 6). 

That was all for the night so far as we were 
concerned, but it was a good deal. No wonder 
they often have twins. We retired 
feeling rather shy and very excited. 
We had had a glimpse of fairies in 
their rings. Could we photograph 
the fairies? Anderson, my son John, 
and I were on the same _ knoll 
by 6.30 the following morning, 
and from there we saw the pair of 
roe lying by the rings. We made 
a circle through the wood to reach 
the bracken bank above the rings, 
but by the time we arrived the roe 
were already moving back to their 
home, and we saw them re-enter 
the wood at 7.30 a.m. at the same 
spot at which they had left it the 
previous evening. We then went up 
and examined the rings, which were 
all in the small area where we had 
seen the roe moving round the 
evening before. Opposite the rings 
to the west was a bank covered 
by thick high bracken—just the 
place for a hide, for it was well 
above the marsh. 

During the morning we built 
a rough hide, and John and I were 
safely concealed in it by 6 p.m., 
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after a long down-wind detour, with the ciné camera on its ripod 
pointing at the rings. The wind was right, and the light was faii, with 
thin high cloud, but my exposure meter told us that the light was going. 
Would they come and would they come in time? At 7.25 I took the reaq. 
ing for about the twentieth time, and for working at 24 frames ‘o the 
second the meter told me to set the aperture at F.6. Exactly at 7.304 
perky little nose appeared from behind a tree and the doe tripped into ful] 
view, followed by the buck. 

“They've arrived,” I whispered. ‘‘What? Where?” said John, 
scanning the marsh with his telescope fixed in a hole in the front of the 
hide. ‘Right under us.’”’ The doe fed slowly across our front up to the 
rings, but the buck hung back and stopped for a long drink at a shallow 
pool. I waited, hoping at any rate to get the two of them in the same 
picture. Then the buck sat suddenly down 30 yards from us. Remember. 
ing the chain of events that had occurred the previous evening, I guessed 
what had happened out of sight round the corner and what would happen 
now. She would lie down too, and they would doze for an hour and by 
then all light would be gone. ‘ 

I swung the camera on to her as she fed, jammed my finger on to 
the trigger, and let it rip. ‘‘The buck has heard,” said John. I looked at 
him; his rabbity ears were at full cock and his cheeky little nose was 
pointed straight up at us from 30 yards. I swung the camera on to him. 
He jumped and bounded with that glorious bouncing rubber ball action 
peculiar to roe (Fig. 7) up to the doe, who had heard nothing and 
obviously wondered what had troubled her beloved buck. In fact, she 
was loath to go, so that, contrary to etiquette, he had to take the lead. 
They bounced across the marsh and stopped on the edge of the wood 
opposite to us. He ran up to her, but she was too worried and skipped 
aside and they disappeared in the wood. 

Half an hour later they reappeared, more to the right, and again 
came out on to the marsh, but they were still worried and did not return 
to the rings while light lasted. We crawled out and tried to slip away un- 
seen through the bracken, attacked by myriads of midges, which, thank 
Heaven, had not troubled us in the hide. Despite many attempts with 
this and two other pairs of roe, that was my one and only shot, for on every 
occasion the roe got my wind in the hide while they were approaching 
their rings. 

In woods, especially on paths and on hard ground, we found numbers 
of scrapings (perhaps pawings is a better word). By one of these a branch 
had had its bark removed quite recently. Tracks proved that these scrap- 
ings or pawings were made by roe, I imagine always by bucks. I presume 
that they paw the ground like a bull. In any case lumps of moss were 
found in every case tossed round these spots, and Van Raesfeld says that 
a buck when engaged in this practice, prompted by jealousy of a rival, 
often gets his horns so covered with moss that they become quite invisible. 
I saw no signs of rutting pools, such as those made by red stags, and could 
detect no smell at the rings. 

In November I received a letter from Anderson, which seems to me 
of great interest. At 9.30 a.m. on October 8 he saw a pair of roe lying 
quietly by the rings where we photographed them, and he recognised 
our buck by his horns. A few days later he examined the ground care- 
fully and found many fresh roe beds by the rings, but the rmgs themselves 
did not show recent tracks. He saw no fawn with this pair, but on October 
15 he saw a doe and fawn and a yearling 200 yards from these rings. In 
addition a shepherd saw on October 14 a pair of roe on the flat by the 
other rings we had found, and here again Anderson saw fresh beds by the 
rings, but no tracks in the rings themselves. This leads me to the follow- 
ing conclusion: roe pair up again in October after the buck’s solitary 
holiday during the latter half of August and September; the pair re-visit 
in October the scene of their August honeymoon, but, contrary to a be- 
lief once held, there is no second rut, just a revival of pleasant memories. 
Even then the fawns are not taken to the rings. 

The following questions require an answer : 

(1) What does a doe do with her fawns when she goes with her buck 
to the rings? No fawn was seen by me or anyone else at the rings in 
August, and yet one doe apparently had a fawn and probably all three had 
fawns, which would then be less then three months old. I suggest that 
at about 7 p.m. the doe dumps the fawn or fawns by pressing them down 
with her chin, as I have twice seen roe does do, and that they remain 
squatting until the doe rejoins them at about 8 a.m. the following day. 
In August there were many fresh beds by the rings which seems to show 
that the pair stay there all night. Von Raesfeld states that, if a fawn 
gets in his way, the buck will drive it off with his horns and that he 
sometimes injures a fawn, even fatally. I suspect that if a fawn tries to 
follow when the pair are setting out for the rings, the buck drives it back. 
From what Anderson saw on one occasion, it seems probable that the 
buck is not with the doe all day, but that he hangs about in her 
vicinity, keeping guard against various dangers, including a rival buck. 

(2) What is the special attraction of the rings or their immediate 
surroundings? Do they hold in the vegetation, the soil, the water, or any- 
thing else some sort of love charm? I suspect it. Both the sets of rings 
we saw were in places where a small burn lost itself in a marsh. 

















(3) Do roe pair for life? Amnderson’s evidence is almost conclusive 
that roe pair for the season, not merely for the rut, and their habit of join- 
ing up again in October after the buck’s holiday in late August and 
September and of spending the winter and most of the summer together 
all in a small locality leads me to suspect that, barring accidents, defeat 
in a fight, etc., they pair for life. 

Whatever be the answer to these and other questions, the life history 
of roe reads to me like a fairy story with a new mystery just round the 
corner all the time. 


(Left) 7—A ROE BUCK’S BOUND. The action illustrated in these 


enlargements from a cine film lasted only } of a second 
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PROUD NEWCASTLE - 


Tyne, if you need to identify—twenty years 
ago, in the evening of a wet and windy day 
jn June. The sun had broken through to spread 
a wild, uncertain light across piled clouds. 
Deeply below the railway, the masts on the 
river, looked still and strange, as if the fume of 
smoke or gathering dusk in which they lay 
were the sea’s depths. Eastward, the lovely arc 
of the new bridge was clear silver. Twenty years 
later, and in June, a wild sunset again lit the 
massed greyness of the city and rain sparkled on 
its roofs. On the first occasion, I spent there no 
more than three days, on the second, five, yet 
the pang of kinship was as hard as a blow. I like 
to suppose it the stirring of common blood, 
though my Northumbrian kin are gone long ago. 
Yet I knew enough to say Newcastle, not 
Newcastle. At four years old I stayed in an old 
stone house, just over the Durham border. It 
was built about a courtyard, and there was a 
bearded man who took me on his knee and sang 
Bobby Shafto, and in the night, or more probably 
in the early morning darkness, the pitmen clat- 
tered by on their ponies, or galloways, as I 
learned to call them. Or is this older memories, 
crossed somehow with my own? 

Newcastle is not a diffident city. It mounts 
boldly from the river by streets so steep that 
some of them have their pavements scored 
across to give easier foothold. The stranger, 
forced into a run as he comes downward in pelt- 
ing rain, knows the emotions of a roughed horse 
in frost. When Hadrian chose the place for the 
starting-point of his Wall and made it a strong 
military station—when the Conqueror’s son 
built his new castle where Hadrian had bridged 
the Tyne—they meant both defiance and 
defence. Hadrian’s was an early Maginot line. 
The Conqueror, having ravaged Northumbria as 
thoroughly as was his habit, yet found the sur- 
viving Northumbrians intractable and built the 
castle, whose keep still stands, to overawe them. 
Later kings set up walls and gates ‘‘ whose 
strength and magnificence,’”’ says Leland, “‘sur- 
passeth all the walls of the cities of England and 
most of the towns of Europe.”’ 

So there is reason for its dominating look, 
clamped on the high north bank of Tyne. It has 
the assurance of a walled city even now, when 
its walls are only to be found by the aid of a 
guide-book, its castle is a show-place or ‘‘ancient 
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THE CATHEDRAL FROM AMEN CORNER, WHERE 
THOMAS BEWICK, THE GREAT MAN OF NEWCASTLE, 
HAD HIS WORKSHOP 


monument,’ and a motor- 
bus takes you in the track 
of the Legions alongside the 
Wall, to Borcovicium or be- 
yond, where you may hear 
the whaups crying as the 
exiled First Cohort of Tun- 
grians heard them when we 
were an outpost of the 
Roman Empire. 

The steepness of its 
standing and the odd secret- 
iveness of its older, narrower 
streets give Newcastle an 
air of almost medizval self- 
sufficiency. You expect the 
clang of a smith’s hammer 
to come from those little 
shops along the Side which 
now sell ships’ stores and 
‘apprentices’ outfits’? and 
“‘ships’ harness ’’—I have 
not found out in twenty 
years what itis. The Black 
Gate, now a museum of 
archeology, is shorn of the 
walls that once welded it 
into a defensive line of 
“strength and magnifi- 
cence.”’ But it is so pitted 
and encrusted as if by recent 
attack (though by nothing 
more than coal smoke) that 
you pass under its arch in 
haste, lest the portcullis 
fall. The stranger arriving 
at the Central Station 
stands where the walls once 
ran along the waterside and 
may be shown, perhaps, 
a poor remnant of their magnificence if he 
makes enquiry. But they still keep ghostly 
watch and ward about the tough grey town. 

There is a oneness, a characteristic self, 
sensed by the stranger in Newcastle. Sudden 
descents by stone steps or by quick shelving of 
the land and then a fling upward of arduous flat- 
paved street take you from the waterside of the 
keelmen (gone with the walls but like them a 
rough and doughty memory. Weel may the keel 
vow is Newcastle’s song, not Scotland’s) to the 
Georgian spaciousness of the upper town. 
Yet the oneness of 
character remains. It is 
character matured, not 
character sent awry. There 
are perversities; vapid bits 
of the Victorian ‘eighties 
and ‘nineties; the smug in- 
scription on the public 
library to the effect that 
here once stood the Coriol 
or Weavers’ Tower, a sym- 
bol of war, now replaced by 
this building that typifies 
the arts of peace; indiffer- 
ent bits of plate glass and 
chromium: not enough to 
warp the character but 
enough to make the prouder 
citizen uneasy, perhaps. 

The sojourner standing 
in the Doric portico of the 
Library—a library worthy 
of the city that possesses 
one of the oldest, if not 
quite the oldest Literary 
and Philosophical Society 
in England—is high above 
the river that the Con- 
queror’s castle defended. 
Up there in the tingling, 
vibrant northern air, he is 
conscious of the city’s hill- 
climbing and hopes (not 
knowing) that it does not 
climb haphazard. There 
was nothing haphazard 
about Richard Grainger, the 
local architect who, with 
glorious audacity, set 18th- 
century Newcastle on the 
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“pitted and encrusted by smoke” and in the middle the Cathedral 
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THE “PROUD SURMOUNTING UNITY” OF NEWCASTLE, 


On the right is the Black Gate, 


hillside. His problems must have been exciting 

the levelling up of the Lorn Burn, for one—but 
his task in its spaciousness was an architect’s 
dream. How much he swept away I do not 
know. How great a thing he accomplished— 
how apt his classicism is to those heights above 
the river—the merest passing stranger can see. 

I think that between my two visits more of 
old Newcastle has gone, but memory is a little 
confused. Did the old houses on the Side still 
stand twenty years ago or am I drawing on other 
memories than my own? Was the site of 
Bewick’s workshop by St. Nicholas church (the 
cathedral), then, as now, only a site, though the 
little house looks old enough to be his? Bewick 
is the great man of Newcastle—I set aside many 
famous names to say so—and worthily remem- 
bered by the fine collection of his blocks in the 
Bewick Room of the Library, where his box of 
tools is to be seen just as he left it. I saw no 
memorial to another well-famed Newcastle man 

William Bulmer, the printer and publisher of 
fine editions, Bewick’s close friend and coun- 
sellor. 

A town’s personality is not wholly at man’s 
mercy. There must be something deeper and 
more elemental than man’s hand can reach in 
building or destroying to hold that proud sur- 
mounting unity I find in Newcastle. It is not 
just the abiding flavour of old names— Pudding 
Chare, the Bigg Market, High Bridge (where no 
bridge now is, though every morning I saw two 
seagulls fly above its shadowed narrowness as 
though water lay below), Gallowgate and Pil- 
grim Street, where Roderick Random found his 
friend Strap assisting in a barber’s shop. It is 
not even the fact that history has been at work 
here since the Romans built their Wall, and that 
Cerman swordmakers foreran Armstrong guns. 
Perhaps the come and go of ships does most to 
explain the salty, individual imponderable. I 
think of a Dutchman auctioning his bulbs on the 
quayside, and of the funnels of steamships 
motionless in the river, and small dingy offices 
advertising passages to Rotterdam and Ham- 
burg, and I think of little merchant ships bring- 
ing wine from Spain and Samian ware from Gaul; 
and of the medieval Hostmen whose duty it was 
to entertain stranger merchants, and perhaps to 
watch their behaviour. To be at the gateway of 
the sea is to be nearer some elemental core of 
things that great engines cannot shift. 
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COLLECTORS’ 
QUESTIONS 


ROLLED PAPER WORK 
SHOULD be grateful for any information 


which you can give me regarding a quaint 

old tea caddy of mine. The caddy, which is 
octagonal in plan, 5 ins. high and 5 ins. across, is 
made of wood and the whole of its exterior surface 
is ornamented with tightly-rolled little scrolls of 
paper arranged in patterns, some coloured and 
others gilt, and which are about } in. in thickness. 
Perhaps you would tell me the period when such 
a caddy would have been made, and whether it is 
a rarity nowadays.—RICHARD J. WALLER, 
14, Vaughan Avenue, Hendon, N.W.4. 

Mr. Waller’s caddy dates from the late 18th 
century, and is decorated with what is called 
“‘filagree,” or rolled paper work. ‘Filagree’’ was 
used in the second half of the 17th century in 
England, and consisted of paper, gilt or coloured 
in narrow strips, pasted or glued to a ground. 
There was a revival of this work in the second 
half of the 18th century and there is a full 
account (with designs) in the New Ladies’ 
Magazine for 1786, where it is said that the work 
is used for tea-caddies, chimney-pieces and 
screens. A cabinet in the Lady Lever Art 
Gallery is decorated with this work. Owing to 
its perishable nature, rolled paper work is rather 
rare to-day. 


REYNOLDS AND HUDDESFORD 

I enclose a photograph of my replica of the 
well-known portrait of Reynolds, the original of 
which is in the King’s collection, other replicas 
being at Dulwich and Ken Wood. I shall be 
grateful if you can tell me how many replicas of 
this picture are known. My picture, which I 
bought in Norwich forty years ago and which I 
had restored, had this inscription on the original 
canvas : “The Rev. Geo. Huddesford, Red Lion 
Sqr., London.” George Huddesford was the 
original of one of the sitters in Reynolds’s Portrait 
of Two Gentlemen, now in the National Gallery, 
and in his early days was a minor poet and a 
pupil of Reynolds, a fact that establishes the con- 
nection of my picture with Reynolds’s studio. 
I believe Reynolds made his pupils copy this 
portrait under his supervision and correction to 
give away to his friends, and my picture is no 
doubt one of these—WALTER LEAKE, Boynton 
House, Hunstanton, Norfolk. 

The number of versions of this type of 
Reynolds self-portrait is very large. Graves 








REPLICA OF 

PORTRAIT PROBABLY PAINTED BY 

GEORGE HUDDESFORD, ONE OF SIR 
JOSHUA’S PUPILS 


A REYNOLDS _ SELF- 


See question : Reynolds and Huddesford 
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and Cronin list sixteen 
and the number could be 
raised to twenty with 


little difficulty. The 
original, which is on 
paper, is at Windsor, 


and can hardly have 
been painted before 
1788. There is a canvas 
copy at Buckingham 
Palace. As Reynolds 
gave up painting 
through blindness in 
1789, and was pretty 
busy on commissioned 
portraits during his last 
year, it is extremely 
unlikely that any of the 
other numerous versions 
is by his own hand. 
George Huddesford 
(1749-1809) was a pupil 
of Reynolds in the early 
1770s, long before this 
design was produced, 
and by 1788 Reynolds 
had more or less given 
up having pupils in his 
studio. Mr. Leake’s por- 
trait might very well be 
by Huddesford himself, 
who wanted to have a 
portrait of his old mas- 
ter, and made a copy of 
what was the last “ offi- 
cial likeness.” But it 
remains difficult to account for the fact that 
there should be so many copies of this particular 
late design. The explanation that Reynolds 
himself gave it to students to copy does not 
really hold water. 


ENGRAVED CLOCK DIALS 


I shall be grateful for your opinion regard- 
ing a long-case clock, a photograph of the dial of 
which is enclosed. This is a 30-hour, long-case, 
cottage clock with a seconds pendulum, in a 
plain oak case. The dial is of brass, 12 ins., 
without a silver ring, and I should be especially 
interested to have your opinion regarding the 
corner figures, presumably representing the four 
seasons. These are engraved on the brass, in 
much the same style as the centre ornament and 
scroll. From the plain style of the numbering 
of the dial, I presume it to be early 18th century. 

None of the books at my disposal mentions 
engraved pictorial figures of this kind. I should 
be interested to know if they are commonly 
found, and whether the shape of the crook, reap- 
ing-hook and skates, which I believe are some- 
times peculiar to individual countries, will 
enable the place of origin of this dial to be iden- 
tified. I should also be interested to know what 
work each figure is represented as carrying out, 
and whether the plant in the Autumn corner is 
intended to be a grape vine or possibly a hop. I 
understand that Uffculm is a village in Somerset 
now spelt differently.—R. N. DEANE (Dr.), 519, 
London Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 

The Rococco character of the ornament on 
this engraved dial indicates a date in the third 
quarter of the 18th century. It is an extremely 
good and graceful example of the dial engraver’s 
craft. The use of the four seasons as a motive 
for the spandrels of a clock dial is by no means 
uncommon in japanned dials, but with engraved 
dials it is comparatively rare. The figure in the 
left-hand top spandrel with a crook in one hand 
and a posy in the other is symbolical of lambs 
and spring flowers. The spandrel representing 
autumn undoubtedly shows a hop, not a grape 
vine. The forms of the crook, reaping hook and 
skates are in no way peculiar to the West 
Country. Uffculme is a village in Devon, about 
seven miles from Tiverton. 


A SHAKESPEARE PENKNIFE 

The pocket knife with the bust of Shakespeare 
seen in the accompanying photograph is of silver 
and has eight blades. It has been in my family 


for at least a hundred years. Can you tell me on 





DIAL OF A LONG-CASE CLOCK ENGRAVED WITH 
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SCENES 
REPRESENTING THE FOUR SEASONS, circa 1770 


See question.: Engraved Clock Dials 


what occasion it was manufactured or give me 
any information about it?—G. M. Knicxt, 
(Lt.-Col.), The House on the Green, Broadway, 
Worcestershire. 


This penknife dates from about 1820. In 
1818 Doctor Thomas Bowdler published his 
‘*Bowdlerised’’ version of Shakespeare, which 
achieved immediate and considerable popularity 
and stimulated a demand for portraits of the 
poet whose works had been made suitable for 
family reading. 

This same bust, more finely carved, 
decorated crystal cameo paperweights made by 
Apsley Pellatt between 1819 and 1821. The 
portrait is similar to one illustrated by Apsley 
Pellatt in his book The Origin, Progress, and 
Improvement of Glass Manufacture, published in 
1821. All the busts in this series of paper- 
weights depict people who were in public favour 
at the period, such as the recently-engaged 





DECORATED 
WITH, A BUST OF SHAKESPEARE, circa 
1820 


See question :*A Shakespeare Penknife 


SILVER POCKET-KNIFE 
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Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold of Bel- 
gium. The same Shakespearean bust was 
adapted for brass paperweights, illustrated in 
the pattern book of Winfield of Birmingham 
and published about 1820. Modelled in the 
round, this bust was a popular decoration on 
wafer-box covers of brass. 


BRITANNIA METAL OR PEWTER? 


I am sending you a photograph of a pewter 
flagon and shall be much obliged if you can give 
me any idea of the period and country of origin. 
The decoration on the spout, a horned goat, 
seems to indicate a Continental origin. The 
height is 15 inches ; there is no mark; inside 
there is a fixed cylindrical lining of some white 
metal. Any information as to possible use would 
also be interesting —PrErcy C. Morpan, Sand- 
fels, Reigate, Surrey. 

This appears to be a coffee-pot or hot-water 
jug made of Britannia metal with a lining of 
Vickers metal. It would be most unlikely that 
a jug in this style would be made in pewter. 
Without inspecting the article it is impossible 


COFFEE-POT 
WITH GOAT-HEAD SPOUT 


See question : Britannia Metal or Pewter? 


IN BRITANNIA METAL 


to be definite regarding the lining, which 
possibly might have escaped oxidisation, which 
has affected the outside of the jug. Britannia 
metal and pewter of the same period now bear 
a great resemblance to each other, but the 
pewter has a distinctly leaden appearance. The 
ingredients of ordinary Britannia metal were 
approximately 210 tin, 4 antimony, 4 copper. 
Vickers metal is also a tin alloy, white like 
silver, and the casual observer would not notice 
the difference in a piece made entirely of this 
metal. The shape, with plain encircling bands, 
was popular in Sheffield plate and in Britannia 
metal between 1800 and 1820, but because of its 
large size and lack of the mark ‘“‘I. Vickers,” 
this specimen would be dated after 1817. The 
goat-head cast spout is a typical decoration of 
English Britannia metal and was listed in the 
catalogue of J. Dixon and Sons under the head- 
ing of “coffee pot noses.” If, as seems probable, 
this jug does show a combination of Britannia 
metal and Vickers metal, Sheffield manufacture 
is probable. 


A PROVINCIAL CLOCKMAKER 
Recently a long-case clock (eight day) has 
come into my possession. On the dial is painted : 
“W. Plant, Walsall.” In Old Clocks and 
Watches and their Makers by F. J. Britten 
6th Edition, there appears in the supplementary 
list of former clock- and watchmakers the item : 
Wm. Plant, Manchester, 1836. Could you 
tell me please whether possibly they were one and 
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the same person ? If it can be 
established that they were not, is 
anything known of W. Plant, of 
Walsall ?—S. G. CrRanaGE, 213, 
Walsall Road, Aldridge, near 
Walsall, Staffordshire. 


It is on record that William 
Plant, of Walsall, was working 
between 1771 and 1795. He 
was a watchmaker as well as a 
clockmaker. The fact that the 
dial of the clock is japanned 
indicates a late- 18th-century 
date. 


THE TRAVELLER’S 








TRUNK 

I possess a _ Spanish (?) 
chest, and I enclose a_photo- 
graph and diagram showing the 
pattern on the lid. Perhaps one 
of your readers can supply a 
solution as to its origin. The lid 
has in its design fleur-de-lis and 
tulips, while the brass lock has a 
thistle and a rose incorporated 
in the decoration. The chest’s 
dimensions are approximately 
4i ft. x 2ft. There are two 
drawers in the bottom, opening to 
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the front. The surface is shark’s 
skin, with decoration of brass 
studs, and the whole is exceed- 
ingly heavy even when empty.— 
D. W. Vicary, Winterbourne Dauntsey, near 
Salisbury, Wiltshire. 


LATE 


This is not a chest, but a travelling trunk 
dating from the late 17th century. It appears 
to be an unusually good example of English 
make. The bun feet are modern additions; 
originally the bottom of the trunk will have 
rested on the floor. It is highly improbable that 
the covering is shark’s skin, for almost invariably 
these trunks were covered with leather, usually 
made from cow or horse hides. 


A WEST COUNTRY ARTIST 


I should be most grateful if you could tell 
me the probable artist who painted the picture 
shown in the accompanying photograph. It is 
an oil painting measuring approximately 22 ins. 
by 18 ins. Both the signature and date are very 
indistinct. It belonged to my grandfather, 
William Walton, founder of the legal firm of 
that name in Leadenhall Street. The picture 
was alleged to be a Constable, but in my opinion 
is certainly of a later period—A. JOYCE 
(Lt.-Col.), 60, St. Marks Road, Henley-on- 
Thames. 

This appears to be a painting of Downton 
Mill on the river Teme, near Ludlow. The artist 





THE WATER MILL 


A West Country Artist 


See question : 


BRASS-STUDDED 
17th CENTURY, 


TRAVELLING TRUNK, 
AND A DIAGRAM 
DESIGN ON THE TOP 


See question: 


ENGLISH, 
OF THE 


The Traveller's Trunk 

was probably a Miss Greenly, a talented amateur 
who painted much in that vicinity and exhibited 
four works at the Royal Academy between 1795 
and 1797. 


HOGARTH PRINTS OF “HUDIBRAS” 


I have in my possession several prints of 
Hogarth, illustrating Samuel Butler’s Hudibras, 
and should be glad if you could give me any 
information regarding the merits of such copies. 
Most of them are signed “‘Wm. Hogarth Inven. 
et Sculp.” Below they are inscribed : “‘London 
Printed for Robt. Sayer Map and Printseller at 
No. 53 in Fleet St.”—V. RICHARDSON, 6, 
South Avenue, Allestree, Derby. 


William Hogarth designed and engraved 
16 small and 12 large plates in illustration of 
Samuel Butler’s Hudibras. The former were 
prepared for an edition which was published in 
1726, and were included in several later editions, 
The larger and superior series, which contained 
much additional humorous detail, was issued 
separately the same year (1726) with a title-page 
which reads ‘‘ Twelve excellent and most divert- 
ing Prints; taken from the celebrated Poem of 
Hudibras, wrote by Mr. Samuel Butler. 
Exposing the Villany and Hypocrisy of those 
Times. Invented and Engraved on Twelve 
Copper-Plates by William Hogarth.’’ This 
series was first published by Philip Overton at 
the Golden Buck in Fleet Street jointly with 
John Cooper, of St. James’s Street, Covent 
Garden. The set was re-issued a few years later 
by Philip Overton in his sole name. In 1766 
Overton retired, and was succeeded by Robert 
Sayer at the Golden Buck. About 1771 Sayer 
removed to 53, Fleet Street, and from that 
address further re-issues, of which our corre- 
spondent has examples, were published. By that 
time the plates, although refreshed by some 
re-engraving and small additional details, 
showed signs of wear from constant reprinting. 
The resulting impressions from the worn plates 
lacked the vigour and incisiveness of those 
printed under the personal supervision of 
Hogarth more than forty years previously, and 
to the discerning collector their value is small. 


Questions intended for these pages should be 


forwarded to the Editor, CouNtTRY LIFE, 2-10, 


Tavistock Street, W.C.2, and a stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed for veply. In no case should 
originals be sent; nor can any valuation be made. 
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FORTUNES OF A ROYAL FOREST 


Written and Illustrated by MAURICE SCHOFIELD 


MONG the precious remnants of * 
A the vast forest that at one period 
covered most of Britain, one of 
particular interest is Wyre Forest on 
the Worcestershire - Warwickshire - 
Shropshire borders. I make a special 
claim for it, since so much has been 
written on Epping, now being nibbled 
away by sprawling London, on Saver- 
nake, the Forest of Dean, the New 
Forest and Exmoor, yet so little on 
Midland forests apart from Sherwood. 
Yet Wyre Forest, with its thousands 
of acres still standing after centuries of 


ravaging by timber-men, charcoal- 
burners, and the accompanying 
itinerant smelters in the age before 


the blast-furnace, is still an entity, a 
microcosm worthy of the name of 
forest, a royal forest in a double sense. 
With its association with the Severn 
(a river with some of its loveliest reaches 
on the very edge of Wyre) it has played 
a striking part in Midland economic 
history. In the form in which it sur- 
vives to-day it contains several hundred 
acres of conifers and a hundred or two 
of beech, planted by the Forestry 
Commission, and its British oaks are 
disappearing and being replaced by 
Norway spruce, Douglas fir, Corsican 
pine, and other alien trees. 

The reason why this forest is little 
known lies in a lack of champions ready 
to sing its praises or break a lance in defending it 
against ravages by timber-felling. The New 
Forest had its W. H. Hudson, Epping enjoyed ( ?) 
the limelight of proximity to London which has 
favoured it since the days of Edward the 
Confessor, and Sherwood required no more than 
the romanticism conferred by Robin Hood. In 
contrast, Wyre attracts only historians like 
Leland, Habington and Yarranton, names that 
fail to add lustre since their works are read so 
rarely nowadays. And yet Wyre had its hey- 
day, a period in which, if it did not hide kings 
and splash its name across the pages of our 
history, it provided the scene and essential raw 
material for a pageant no less stirring for being 
scorned by purists. It gave timber for house- 
building and wood fuel for charcoal-making and 
hence for smelting iron. (With the emphasis 
to-day on coal we have almost forgotten how 
timber supplies provided a basis of British 
prosperity and fortune apart from ‘“‘hearts of 
oak”’ for shipbuilding.) 

To re-read Leland, Habington and Yarran- 
ton is to be reminde1 how history repeats 





CHARCOAL-BURNERS AT WORK IN A WYRE 





WYRE FOREST FROM THE RIVER SEVERN NEAR BEWDLEY, 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


itself, how with diminishing wood supplies 
before the development of coalmining, lean 
times were predicted for a once prosperous 
Britain. Leland tells how Wyre, extending well 
into Worcestershire in those days, supplied 
wood fuel for the brine boilers of the Droitwich 
area. He asked ‘‘a Saulter howe much Wood 
he supposed yearly to be spent at the Four- 
naces,”” and was answered ‘six thousand 
Loades.’’ Habington, ever ready to sing of the 
bordering Severn as ‘“‘the beautifull ornament 
and prodigall benefactor of our country,’’ was 
deeply concerned with the “utter overthrow 
for fuel of the late renowned forest of once 
flourishing Wyre.” 

But pride of place in all this lugubriousness 
must be given to Andrew Yarranton. This one- 
time draper’s assistant, who ran away from his 
counter with the disgust of Mr. Polly, became 
‘gent, agriculturist and engineer,’’ a sponsor of 
schemes for Midland water transport, a staunch 
patriot and historian, and author of England’s 
Improvement by Sea and Land; to Out-do the 
Dutch without Fighting, to pay Debts without 
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FOREST COPPICE 


Moneys. He praised such efforts in afforesta- 
tion as Wyre experienced when “‘ gentlemen and 
others do make it their business to sow Land 
with Acorns to rear Coppice Woods,” while 
admitting that woodlands were ‘‘ready money 
with the Iron Masters at all times.’’ And then, 
when depletion came, as it came centuries later 
in two wars in the 1900s, with the cry for 
pit props paramount, Yarranton was as ready 
to exaggerate as was Mr. Polly after he had left 
the draper’s counter. With the Virgilian theme 
of ‘‘ Again, ye woods, farewell !’’ he groaned at 
Wyre’s coming extinction, at ravaged Wyre, 
‘“‘once the most prodigious bulk of timber in the 
country’’ cut down so that “in ten thousand 
acres there is not one hundred ton fit for 
ship-building.”’ 

Allowing for excessive zeal on the part of 
such champions, the influence of Wyre in its 
hey-day on this Midland area was great. It 
seems hard to believe that this forest, quiet, 
serene, and far removed from the smoke of 
Midland industry of to-day, was once a hive of 
industry itself. It began, as other forests often 
began, as a royal forest or chase, answering to 
Camden’s definition as ‘‘safe arbour and 
abiding-place of deere and beasts.’”’ But its 
lavish oaks, long before Yarranton’s acorns 
replenished its coppices, supplied many a 
timbered house for the area around Bewdley. 
Grants of oak there had been in early days. In 
1323 the carpenters came deep into the forest : 
one hears of them taking ‘‘twenty bucks and 
does’’ and destroying ‘“‘ much vert”’ in that year. 
Oak timber was left eight years to season, for 
those were times of no haste in housebuilding. 
Prefabrication was a common feature of those 
early years, for carpenters set up their saw-pits, 
remnants of which are still to be seen, rigged 
up joists and framework in the forest clearing, 
pegged joints together and numbered them for 
identification, and then took these apart, to be 
rebuilt in Bewdley or on the chosen site. 

With oak for shipbuilding, too, Wyre 
supplied hearts as well as houses of oak. And 
there was boat- and barge-building in Bewdley 
from Wyre timber, the boats being for a 
navigable Severn that joined even Welshpool 
to the coast. The river border of Wyre must 
indeed have staged a stirring spectacle with 
trows ‘‘square-sailed to the wind,’’ with boats 
hauled up with ropes, with the cut and thrust 
of tolls versus a free river, when these boatmen 
(‘‘ with broad backs, legs like  skittle-pins, 
hard drinkers and heavy swearers, given to 
gasconade and good living’’) determined that 











the Severn should be a king’s highway and 
therefore, by Magna Carta, open to everyone. 

In supplying oak and other timber for 
ships, barges and houses, Wyre was depleted 
little compared with what it lost by the ravages 
of iron-smelters. It was in this Midland region 
that the change-over from charcoal to coal and 
coke for iron-making was born. Some miles 
away Dud Dudley was experimenting on this 
idea, though full credit must go to that grand 
old Midland man, Abraham Darby, of Coal- 
prookdale, hard by the Wrekin. After main- 
taining a vigil on top of his blast-furnace fired 
with coal for six days and nights, Darby was 
carried sleeping yet in triumph by his workmen 
to his home. The use of the coke for blast- 
furnace meant that far less charcoal was 
required, and that far less timber had to be 
cut from such forests as Wyre. The Midlands in 
particular saw this great transformation from 
a vast forest area in which, according to Dudley, 
there were ‘‘ne’er twenty thousand smiths of 
all sorts,’”’ to several small industrial centres 
where the use of the blast-furnace banished the 
widely-scattered itinerant smelters within the 
forests and brought decline to charcoal-burning. 
Wyre thus became a bastion, a last surviving 
forest area well removed from the Black Country. 

Yet, the charcoal-burner still came, pop- 
ping up unexpectedly or rising phoenix-like 
from the ashes of one of his hearths deep in the 
woodlands. He was back again in the 1940s, 
making charcoal for the Birmingham non- 
ferrous metal industries. He no longer uses 
those wood piles or ‘‘meilers’’ of smouldering 
forest waste, which once he watched so care- 
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fully to ensure that a sudden breeze would not 


cause too rapid combustion on the one hand, or 
that incomplete carbonisation on the other 


GOLF AT SCHOOLS - 


READ with interest the other day some 
| remarks of that admirable golfer, W. H. 

Davies, the professional at Wallasey, to the 
members of the Liverpool Rotary Club. He is 
reported as saying that golf would be on the 
sports curriculum of all schools in the near 
future. I have been wondering whether he 
is in this respect a good prophet. If I have my 
doubts it is certainly not because I am against 
golf for schoolboys. I am, as Mr. Bertie Wooster 
said of the Yuletide spirit, ‘‘all for it.’’ I used 
to play golf myself at school and with the 
greatest enjoyment in the Easter term, an inter- 
lude between football and cricket, and some of my 
happiest school memories are of the surpassingly 
muddy little course, with its ditches and willow 
trees and ploughed fields and the river, ever 
menacing on the flank. I am very glad that the 
Royal and Ancient has taken over the Boys’ 
Championship, and made it a more strictly 
official event. In short I have nothing whatever 
to say against Davies’s prophecy except that I 
cannot quite believe it will come true. 

* * * 


One obvious reason for hesitating is a 
purely geographical one. Where are all these 
potential schoolboy players going to play? In 
the holidays they can doubtless play on their 
fathers’ courses or, I suppose, on public courses 
if these are available, but where are they going 
to play in term-time? Two-and-twenty boys 
can play football or cricket—and thirty if the 
football is Rugby—in a space that provides no 
more than a single iron shot either way at golf. 
It is hard to get enough playing fields for the 
obvious team games, and very few schools that 
I know of have any kind of golf course, even the 
smallest and mildest. Some schools are quite 
close to other people’s golf courses, and doubt- 
less some boys can play there, but is there any 
club so altruistic that it would welcome an 
official torrent of boys pouring on to its course 
on every half-holiday? There may be good 
answers to these questions, but short of the 
nationalising of courses I don’t know what they 
are. 





There seems to me a good deal of point in 
one remark of Davies’s, namely that ‘‘the 
mental knocks one gets at golf are more bene- 
ficial in building a boy’s character than the 
physical knocks he gets on the football field.”’ 
I should entirely and most respectfully agree 
with him if he had contented himself with 
Saying ‘‘as beneficial.’”’ Golf, as we know, is 


“aye fechtin’ against ye.’’ It gives us, whatever 
our age, plenty of mental knocks, and it pro- 
vides admirable discipline. As far as games are 
concerned there is, I dare say, no better test of 
self control and striking power than a long- 
drawn-out struggle at golf. But the other games, 
the ‘‘running about games,’ which boys 
generally play at school, can provide plenty of 
mental knocks too. Can anything be more 
mortifying and harder to bear in a proper spirit 
than a duck on some great and long expected 
occasion? The bowler who is ruthlessly hit all 
over the field, or who has a crucial catch missed 
off his bowling, has plenty of need of self control. 
All games have their horrid disappointments and 
make their demand for resolution and good 
temper. Golf certainly makes very great ones 
in its own peculiar way, but the others must 
surely be given their due. 
* * * 


Davies did not say anything, or not at any 
rate in the very brief report that I read, on the 
subject of ‘“‘team spirit,’’ which is something in 
the nature of a King Charles’s head to those who 
do not approve of golf for boys. Perhaps he 
gave them one or two “‘mental knocks,”’ and if 
so I should like to have read of them because I 
feel pretty sure that I should have agreed with 
him. There is, if I remember aright, in Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s Major Barbara, a pleasant 
young gentleman who declares that there is ‘‘a 
good deal of tosh’’ about the Salvation Army. 
I am far from applauding his sentiment, but I 
adopt his phrase. There is a good deal of tosh 
talked about the team spirit. It is an excellent 
thing and not for a moment to be decried, but 
those who uphold it go sometimes rather far. 
I find it impossible to believe that the member 
of a team who distinguishes himself by making 
runs, taking wickets, kicking goals, or what not, 
does not derive, to say the least of it, con- 
siderable consolation from that personal dis- 
tinction for the defeat of his side. Similarly the 
victory of his team is some comfort for personal 
failure, but complete and glorious solace—well, 
it may be to a few noble spirits, but they are few. 

In any case, whether or not these atrocious 
sentiments of mine are well- or ill-founded, a 
good deal of team spirit can very easily be im- 
ported into golf by the playing of team matches, 
more especially if those matches are played 
partly, or even wholly, by foursomes. If 
anybody wants to see that spirit in at once its 
most exuberant and unselfish form he has only 
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would not leave him with fumerons of “‘ foxey’ 
charcoal. In these days he uses kilns like giant 
incinerators, the fours mobiles type of kiln as 
used by the French in producing fuel for their 
stoves and gazogéne motor lorries. Taciturn as 
ever, he will not say what he thinks of the new- 
fangled kilns introduced here by the Timber 
Control. 

Away from the planners, with a topo- 
graphy difficult for devotees of development, 
with its high plateau deeply carved by Dowles 
Brook, Dick Brook and Gladder Brook, Wyre 
Forest is a lovely remnant of British forest still 
unspoiled. Only Bewdley, quiet serene Bewdley 
pensioned off like Rye from the fret and fuss of 
industrial life it once experienced, is near at 
hand. The lanthorn-makers, the tanners, the 
carpenters and other forest workers have passed 
on; only an occasional charcoal-burner and a 
keeper going his rounds, or a_ basket-maker 
collecting his materials, disturb the forest 
murmurings or the lapping sound of Severn’s 
flood if one is on the very edge of Wyre. Its 
community is still in a small way a forest one, 
with its smallholdings of up to twenty acres 
on the edge, holdings claimed by the first 
squatters in our history, those early settlers who 
chose their pitch, Crown forest or no Crown 
forest. But above all it is a treasure which the 
scars of industrialism have passed by, a forest 
with a lovely setting as one looks up those 
majestic slopes from Arley on Severn and sees 
the great bulwark of older trees still in their 
prime, trees reflected in a river to which 
Shakespeare made reference more often than 
he did to Avon. 


Golf Commentary by 


to go to Deal in the spring and watch the play 
by elderly schoolboys in the Halford Hewitt 


Cup. ‘‘Do they seem devoted to their party, 
Sam?’ asked Mr. Pickwick on the morning of 
the Eatanswill election. ‘‘Never see such 


devotion in my life, sir,’’ replied Mr. Weller. 
And so I say of Deal. It is there as nearly as 
possible true that nobody cares about the 
result of his own foursome except in so far as 
it affects the triumph or defeat of his school. 
The moment a couple have finished their own 
match they rush back to watch and encourage 
their comrades who are still battling. If this 
spirit can thus be stimulated among the relatively 
old a fortiori it can be roused among boys. The 
accusation of excessive selfishness against golf 
need not, I feel sure, be justified. I imagine that 
a much sounder accusation is that it might tend 
to ‘‘loafing.’”’ Golf may make an excellent 
addition to games of more violent exercise, but 
can hardly be a substitute for them. 


* * * 


At this present moment golf, as has often 
been said of late and with all too much truth, 
is horribly expensive, and that again would make 
it very difficult as a school game. I said some- 
thing of the course at my own school, and of the 
river that skirted the course. I can still feel a 
shiver of anxiety at the thought of one particu- 
lar hole, a long and hideously narrow one 
running between the river and the plough, and, 
if that were not bad enough, with a ditch 
guarding the green. The anxiety was not so 
much as to the number of strokes as the number 
of balls that dreaded hole might cost. I remem- 
ber on one occasion being reduced to a single 
ball, an ancient ‘‘Eclipse’’ I had bought at a 
photographer’s shop in the town, and one not 
too villainous hook would have sent me wan- 
dering sadly home again without a ball to my 
name. The crisis passed, and there arrived 
somehow a little more money and another ball 
or two, but I have never wholly forgotten the 
sensation of living from hand to mouth with 
starvation staring me in the face. And yet a 
brand-new golf ball then cost at most a shilling, 
and my “Eclipse,” which was yellow with 
age, probably less. To be sure I then carried 
only four clubs, and the schoolboy of to-day 
would doubtless be satisfied with less than the 
seven with which some tentative competitions 
are to be played this winter. Even so there do 
seem economic lions in the path, but I hope 
Davies is right and I am wrong. 
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THE MANOR HOUSE, MILTON, BERKSHIRE--] 


THE PROPERTY OF MR. L. A. BARRETT 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 


A late 17th-century house of a type associated with John Webb, probably 

built about 1680 by Paul Calton, senior, was given balancing Georgian 

wings in 1765. There are traditions of visits paid by William III 
and Peter the Great 


in some counties there are two or three—a fact not sur- 

prising when one recalls the prominence given to the lord’s 
mill in Domesday Book. The Berkshire Milton (which, however does 
not derive its name from the mill, as one would suppose) lies some 
three miles south of Abingdon among the elm-shaded water meadows 
of the Thames, having as its neighbours Steventon to the west and 
Sutton Courtenay to the north-east. All three are lovely villages, 
but the usual qualification has now to be added, since bungalow 
building was allowed to spoil their approaches between the wars. 
Although Milton is only two miles from Didcot Junction and the main 
line to Swindon passes close at hand, the village is stiJ] unusually 
secluded and so little known that the remarkable manor house has not 
been noticed in any of the architectural books in which one would 
expect to find it. 

Off the village street, which runs from north to south, a short 
lane leads westward under a canopy of elms to the gates of the 
manor house, which itself is hidden from sight by its great trees. 
The church stands just outside the gates, and you pass it on vour right 
before entering the drive, which sweeps round to bring you to the 
main front facing east. A serpentine pond, formed in the seventeen- 
sixties, lies south of the drive, its still surface bearing lightly a whole 
fleet of water-lilies; yet an interval is left for reflection of, and on, 
the square Stuart house with its Georgian wings, the original of 
which rises before you on the far side beyond an expanse of lawn 
(Fig. 3). For the moment we will leave the house and its mirror 
framed in the trees to consider, before approaching closer, the back- 
ground of ownership. 

Until 1538 Milton was a possession of Abingdon Abbey, which 
had acquired the manor in or shortly after the year 956, when King 
Edwy gave it to his thegn, Alfwin, and he presented it to the monks. 
Two mills are mentioned in Domesday Book, but the spelling 
Middeltune shows that its name was not 


Anes every county in England has a Milton or a Melton, and 


taken from them but from its relationship house was rebuilt, probably 
to its neighbours. No doubt, the abbey later years of Charles II’s reign. 





grange stood on or near the site of the 
present house, and it is likely to have 
been moated. In 1546 the manor was 
granted by Henry VIII to Lord Chancellor 
Wriothesley, who, in the same year, sold it 
to Thomas Calton, goldsmith, of London, 
and Margaret, his wife. The Calton owner- 
ship lasted until 1764, and some time in 
the second half of the 17th century the 





were added by Bryant Barrett, shortly after 
purchasing from the Caltons. He was a 
Roman Catholic, and in the south wing he 
built a private chapel, decorating both it and 
the library below it in the Gothick style. This 
third phase in the history of the house, con- 
tinuing to the present day, will be considered 
in the second article illustrating the Barrett 
alterations and additions. 





1.—CLOSE-UP OF THE PILASTERS ON THE ENTRANCE 


FRONT 


Of the earlier Caltons very little beyond 
their pedigree has been recorded. Paul, great- 
grandson of Thomas, the London goldsmith, 
died childless in 1637, when the estate passed 
to a kinsman, Robert Calton, of Goring. The 
wife of the new owner was a sister of Sir 
Dudley Carleton, James I’s ambassador at the 
Hague and afterwards Charles I’s Secretary of 
State. In 1664 they settled Milton on their 
son, Paul, then in his early thirties, and in 
1688 he, in his turn, passed it over to his son, 
Paul junior. Six years later 
bailiffs were in the house. The 
furniture was seized in 
execution on a debt incurred 
by the father which, he main- 
tained, his son should have 
paid. The upshot was that the 
father brought an action against 
the son for allowing the pro- 
perty to depreciate and for fail- 
ing to support him, his wife 
and daughter (the younger 
Paul’s mother and sister). In 
the course of the evidence 
taken at Abingdon in June, 
1696, one of the deponents, 
Francis Yateman, of Harwell, 
stated that when the son took 
possession of the manor in 1688 
it was worth between £400 and 
£500, ‘‘the dwelling-house being 
a new built house.’ From this 
we may conclude that it had 
been built by Paul senior, who 
may have laid out on it more 
than he could afford. 


The same witness described 


2.—THE ENTRANCE FRONT FACING EAST: THE MAIN BLOCK (circa 1680) FLANKED BY _ with evident relish a scene that 
GEORGIAN WINGS (1765) 


he had witnessed ‘“‘in the Great 
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3.—THE HOUSE IN ITS SETTING OF LAWNS AND TREES SEEN ACROSS THE POOL 


House at Milton’’ when words passed be- 
tween father and son “conserning the 
Removall of some Syder from the said house.” 
The discourse “ grew to a Quarrell and the 
plaintiff got upp a copper pott in his hand 
and the defendant tooke upp a greate chaire, 
on which the plaintiff said the defendant was 
a Coward and dared nott fight him with a 
sword to which the defendant swore he did.” 
The father then ran upstairs for his sword, 
and the son “‘ reached a Rusty Sword from 
the Bacon Rack and went to whetting itt on 
the side of the Chimney and then Runn after 
the plaintiff to the Staires foot and saies he 
would prick his puddings but were prevented 
by one John Evans, a baylifte then in 
possession.’” Yateman further deposed that 
when the furniture was sold up he had pur- 
chased at Mrs. Calton’s request ‘“‘ the bed and 
bedding that she lay upon,” and lent it to 
her, and that he had heard that her husband 
had since been maintained only “ by the 
Charity of his Grace the Duke of Bolton.” 

A claim that Inigo Jones was the archi- 
tect has been made for Milton as for so many 
houses built thirty or forty years after his 
death. On the work of his contemporaries 
and immediate successors a fog descended in 
the 18th century, leaving only the master 
standing out conspicuous above it. Occasion- 
aliy, the figure of his pupil and follower, John 
Webb, was dimly discerned; the others were 
lost to sight; and only in recent years has 
visibility improved sufficiently for some of 
them to be identifiable. All that is clear about 
the designer of Milton is that he was familiar 
with the type of house being built during the 
Commonwealth and after the Restoration by 
John Webb and Sir Roger Pratt. Actually 


there are two well-defined types: the rect- 
angular house of two main storeys, the 
exemplar of which is Coleshill, and the tall, 
square, three-storey house instanced by 
Thorpe Hall, near Peterborough, Hall Barn, 
Beaconsfield, and, nearer to Milton, by Ash- 
down House, on the Berkshire Downs. There 
are houses intermediate between the two 


types, but all are characterised by their up- 
right windows, pronounced cornice, hips to 
the roof and balancing chimney-stacks; and 
often the flat of the roof is surmounted by a 
balustrade and cupola. Some years ago 
Professor Geoffrey Webb pointed out the 
influence exerted on the design of these 
houses by the publication of Rubens’s book on 
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4.—THE GARDEN FRONT, FLANKED BY THE THREE-SIDED ENDS OF THE 
GEORGIAN WINGS 
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the Palaces of Genoa, but the square three- 
storey type to which Milton belongs also pays 
tribute to Dutch houses of the time. A char- 
acteristic feature of several of these buildings 
is the central through-passage bisecting the 
plan and taking in the screened end of the hall 
placed to right or left of the entrance. This 
was the arrangement at Thorpe Hall and at 
Tyttenhanger, and it is found at Milton, 
where a screen of three arches separates pass- 
age from hall (Fig. 8). 

In casting about for a likely designer a 
general lack of refinement in the details and 
the failure to observe true classic proportions, 
as shown by the extraordinarily attenuated 
pilasters applied to the fagades, rule out any 
of the more accomplished architects of the 
period. With London rebuilding after the 
Fire many competent masons, carpenters and 
bricklayers were gaining experience of the 
new manner of Inigo Jones and Webb; others, 
like the Marshalls and the Stantons, who took 
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7.—THE DRAWING-ROOM, RETAINING THE ORIGINAL CEILING 
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5.—ADMIRAL BENBOW’S TELESCOPE 


building contracts, as well as being statu- 
aries and carvers, were already familiar with 
the new technique. Edward and Joshua 


Marshall, who were the builders of several 
of Webb’s works, almost certainly acted as 
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architects as well as building contractors at 
times. It is from the ranks of such men, 
prominent in their City guilds, that the 
designer of Milton is likely to have come. 
Before the addition of the wings all four 
elevations of the house were identical. The 
pilasters, which now form the distinctive 
features of the two fronts (Figs. 2 and 4), were 
also applied to the sides, and their capitals 
can still be seen emerging above the roofs 
of the wings. These and other decorative fea- 
tures—the cornice, the curious tooth-like 
quoins and the band below the first-floor win- 
dows—are of plaster. The Ionic capitals are 
given festoons and the pilasters are decorated 
with fleur de lys (Fig. 1), a treatment that 
occurs on the front of the College of Arms, 
where, however, the place of the fleur de lys 
is taken by a band with a “ jewel.” This trick 
of ornamenting pilasters had appeared before 
the Civil War; it is to be seen at Slyfield 
Manor in Surrey (circa 1630-40) and is shown 
in old drawings on the front of Furnival’s 
Inn, Holborn, probably built in the same 
decade. The parallel with the Heralds’ 
College, also a brick building, goes further 
than these ornaments, for the same propor- 
tions are used, with a high ground storey. 
Rebuilt after the Fire, between 1670 and 1677, 
it falls very close to the period when Paul 
Calton, senior, is most likely to have been 
erecting his house. The Heralds employed 
Maurice Emmot, a City bricklayer, who after- 
wards took large contracts under Wren on 
several of the Royal palaces and two of the 
City churches. He may conceivably have been 
Calton’s builder. Probably the bricks of 
which the house is built came up the Thames 
and were unloaded at Sutton Courtenay. 
When Bryant Barrett altered and en- 
larged the house, he substituted the present 
sash windows for what, no doubt, were wood 
frames divided by mullion and transom and 
enclosing leaded frames. Georgian doorways 
with fanlights have replaced the original 
ones on both fronts, but the iron rails to the 
steps with their slender, twisted standards are 
original (Fig. 6). The interior received a good 
deal of re-decoration, as weshall see next week, 
but the original dispositions were retained, 
including the arrangement of the hall open- 
ing off the central passage to which we have 
already alluded. The vista provided by this 
passage (Fig. 8) is interrupted by three arches 
that echo those opening into the hall and are 
taken up again by others at the foot of the 
staircase at the far end on the opposite side, 
where, however, they have been filled by 
Georgian glazing to exclude draughts (Fig. 
9). Another effective composition of arches 
occurs at the first-floor landing (Fig. 10). 
The staircase is a massive piece of oak join- 
ery rising from cellars to attics in a series of 
short flights, and making four complete 
turns in the course of its leisurely ascent. On 
each floor there is the same arrangement of a 
central passage off which the rooms open. 


In the hall the original fireplace, perhaps 
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the one on which Calton junior sharpened his 
rusty sword, has been replaced by a Georgian 
one (ig. 8). The drawing-room, on the oppo- 
site side of the passage, retains its original 
ceiling, designed in compartments in the 
manner of Jones and Webb, with enriched 
framing and ovals composed of oak leaves and 
bay (Fig. 7). 

There are traditions of two Royal visits 
paid to Milton. Both are mentioned in an 
account of the parish which was printed in 
The Gentleman’s Magazine of February, 1798, 
and was written by someone who signed him- 
self J. W. Ina house in the village the writer 
was shown a state bed, “furnished with 
scarlet cloth lined with white satin’’ but 
in a rather dilapidated condition, then belong- 
ing to an old lady, Mary Walker, to whom it 
had been presented by the Calton family. The 
bed, she claimed, had been slept in by William 
[II and by the Emperor Peter the Great. As 
Mary Walker, an old servant of the family, 
had been executrix and residuary legatee of 
Catherine Calton, one of the three daughters 
of Paul Calton III and co-heiresses of their 
brother, Paul IV, her story is worth looking 
into. When the Prince of Orange was at 
Newbury, in December, 1688, waiting to see 
whether King James would fight or flee, he 
was invited by the University to go to Oxford. 
On the 11th he marched north with his troops, 
which were quartered for the night at Abing- 
don. News of James’s flight then arrived, 
so that William changed his plans and set out 
next morning for London, by way of Walling- 
ford and Henley. It is not at all unlikely that 
he spent the night of December 11 in Mr. 
Calton’s fine new house at Milton. 

Peter the Great is supposed to have 
visited Milton in order to consult Admiral 
Benbow on shipbuilding. Benbow’s daugh- 
ter, Catherine, married Paul Calton the third, 
son and heir of the younger Paul, and the 


9.—THE STAIRCASE OF 
ATTICS. 


MASSIVE OAK JOINERY. 
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8.—THE CENTRAL PASSAGE AND THE HALL OPENING OFF IT 


Admiral is said to have had a house in the vil- 
lage. The marriage did not take place until 
1723, a quarter of a century after the Tsar’s 
visit to England, and the story may have got 
confused, for the Tsar and his retinue stayed 
at Sayes Court, John Evelyn’s house at Dept- 
ford, making a fine mess of it, as the diarist 
recorded with disgust, and at the time Sayes 
Court was being held on a three-years’ lease 
by Benbow. It is difficult-to see why the Tsar 


should have made a descent into Berkshire 
to visit the famous admiral whose temporary 
home at Deptford he was occupying, unless 
Benbow was in the country at the time. Be 
that as it may, we cannot turn a blind eye to 
the admiral’s telescope which has been pre- 
served in the house (Fig. 5), a fine and im- 
pressive object, still cased in the original 
green, stamped leather. 
(To be concluded) 


IT GOES UP IN A SERIES OF SHORT FLIGHTS FROM CELLARS TO 
(Right) 10.—ARCADES AT THE FIRST-FLOOR LANDING 
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THE YOUNGEST VOLCANO 


By P. T. ETHERTON 


HEN I was in Mexico a short time ago I went to see the volcano of Pari- 
y \ cutin, the only one since the dawn of history that scientists have been able 
to study from the beginning. Its evolution was remarkable, for it appeared 

out of a field one afternoon in February, 1943. Briefly the story is this. 

A peasant went up in the morning to pasture his sheep on the spot where the 
volcano now erupts day and night in full blast. Rumblings and strange subter- 
ranean noises had, indeed, been going on for some days, the ground was in a state of 
tremor, and smoke had been coming out from cracks in the earth. However, they 
are more or less accustomed to volcanoes in Mexico, and these weird noises had 
comparatively little effect. 

On the afternoon of February 20 matters reached a climax; the ground sud- 
denly opened and a column of fire and smoke shot out. Pulido, the peasant, 
frightened almost out of his wits, ran back to Paricutin village to warn the others. 
Dr. Ordonez, the famous Mexican geologist and savant, told me that the volcano 
rapidly opened up and within a week the cone was 600 ft. high, over half as 
high again as St. Paul’s Cathedral. Thereafter it went on growing, with a 
continuous succession of thunderous outbursts, the whole countryside shaking with 
the explosions that heralded the coming of the world’s latest chimney. 

Each day and night the volcano stepped up its output. Billions of tons of lava 
have been shot out, until the lava bed extends outwards from the base to a dis- 
tance of about four miles, with an average height of between 50 and 60 ft. It may 
be more, as near the crater it is of a great depth. 

What happened to the people when the volcano burst forth? Until the 
fateful day nothing had disturbed their quiet, rural life. They sowed and reaped 
the crops, gathered the fruits and vegetables, and collected the firewood for their 
primitive cooking. These pursuits, and the extraction of resin from pine trees 
covering the slopes of the surrounding hills, took up all their time. Life went on 
peacefully. Why should it not continue so, they said... always in calm beati- 
tude? But it was not to be. Nature moves in a mysterious, and often terrifying, 
way her wonders to perform. 

When the volcano had fairly got into its stride, exploding hurricanes of rocks, 
stones, and ashes, all red hot, every few seconds, the Mexican authorities started to 
evacuate the people from the doomed village. The bewildered Indians clung to their 
homes right up to the last minute, but gradually the lava crept on at the rate of 
about three yards in an hour. Imagine this lofty wall of fire, slowly and pitilessly 
overwhelming the land, swallowing up the pine forests, and then the all-engulfing 


PARICUTIN IN FULL BLAST. The white streaks 


on the sides of the crater are red hot lava 


lava, red hot and sizzling, reaching the village. House by 
house it took all in until now there is nothing left. 

The 16th-century church, a noble, lofty building, 
shared the same fate, and when I was there recently the 
lava had reached the top window. The people were 
paralysed with fear and apprehension; these simple folk, 
brought up in the tangle of New World civilisation, are 
often too busy to concern themselves with the glories and 
dangers that surround them, or to realise the power of 
volcanoes that are the wonder of the world. They could 
not grasp the magnitude of the disaster confronting them; 
they had a pathetic belief in the saints, the bells and images 
in the church, of the intangible forces that carried weight 
and influence with them, and they refused to quit the 
village without them. 

The Mexican authorities are sympathetic and indul- 
gent, they have a sense of proportion, so the bells and the 
images were removed from the church and evacuated with 
the villagers. I had first-hand accounts on the spot of all 
that happened, and a film of this tragic scene, taken by 
the intrepid Dr. Ordonez, shows the great wall of lava 
within 30 yds. of the village. I have seen nothing like 
it on the five continents. 

I was keen to see this amazing volcano, and so we 
motored the 300 miles from Mexico City to Uruapan, 
whence it is about 20 miles to a point on the main road 
where we had to go by a forest track. We took an 
American car for this last lap, crashing and bumping 
over the roughest road—if we could call it that—I have 
ever been on. Finally, we arrived within three miles of 
the volcano and were held up by the wall of lava. It was 
about 35 ft. high at this point and of the colour of pumice 
stone. Everywhere the ground, where not covered by lava, 
was strewn with ash; in places it was more than two 
feet deep, this dust that looked like black snow. All the 
trees, shrubs and brushwood for miles away from the 
volcano were seared by volcanic ash; here and there 
they tried to push their way out of it, only to be over- 
whelmed by a fresh coating. Strangled by ash, they soon 
succumbed. I examined this dust. It was as fine as 
pepper, so fine that geologists have found that nearly 
twenty thousand particles make up only a single grain 
in weight. We left the car on some high and open ground, 
where stood a few huts with a wooden bench in front of 
them. From here we surveyed the magnificent spectacle 
of Paricutin. Great columns of smoke and fire were pour- 
ing from the crater; it shot up an avalanche of fire, 


THE VOLCANO OF PARICUTIN, IN MEXICO, IN ERUPTION. The column followed by columns of black smoke rolling over and dark- 


of smoke, fire and lava rises to a height of three to four thousand feet ening the countryside. Shower after shower scattered fresh 
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LAVA FROM THE VOLCANO CREEPING ACROSS THE FIELDS. 


desolation; the hills rolled with the thunder of 
explosions. It was an awe-inspiring sight and 
made me think how small are man and all his 
works, 

I wanted to get as close to the crater as 
possible. I knew it was dangerous work, but 
anything worth having takes a lot of getting. 
An Indian boy was eyeing us furtively ; he looked 
bright and intelligent, with the quiet, un- 
obtrusive manner common to these people. 
I beckoned to him and he came forward. 
Yes, he could pilot us over the lava towards 
the Monster, as the volcano is known locally. 
Climbing over lava is like traversing ridges 
and hollows of upturned razor blades, with 
the blades hot, and a sulphurous smoke 
coming out all the time. Those who have 
done it will know what dangerous—and 
thirsty—work it is. 

The size of some of the rocks seemed 
incredible. An expert estimated that many 
weighed not less than 40 tons, and this was 
after they had been shot out of the crater 
and crashed in bits down the side. What 
they must have weighed when they emerged 
was more than I could tell! One piece was 
so shaped that it looked like a huge fish, 
with a head and tail and could not have 
scaled less than 70 tons. 

I asked our expert friend what the 
temperature would be like within the crater. 
“We couldn’t very well stand on the brink 
and lower a thermometer down,”’ he said, 
“but I can tell you that the temperature of 
the lava more than a mile from the crater 
topped a thousand degrees Fahrenheit.” 

Resting every now and then, we pushed 
on until we found ourselves brought up by 
a crescent-shaped barrier of lava. Ahead, 
and just to the right of us, was the tower 
of the old Spanish church of Paricutin, stick- 
ing out of the lava, a weird and wonderful 
sight. We were about 3,000 yards away 
from the crater, which was 1,150 ft. in 
height and 1,100 ft. in diameter. 

In proportion as darkness came on 
the avalanche of fire increased; its vivid 
and scorching glare could be felt, and no 


THE OLD SPANISH CHURCH 
PARTLY ENGULFED BY LAVA. Within five years 


the stream rose to the level of the top window 


as 


rainbow could ever rival the varied colours, 
mostly a lurid and fiery crimson spouting out 
through the columns of black smoke, spreading 
far and wide and lighting up the land. Between 
the belching of fire and lava we heard the rum- 
bling beneath and with it all was the strong 
and suffocating atmosphere of sulphur. 

The boulders and bombs that came up from 


OF PARICUTIN 
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Since 1943 the trees in the foreground have been buried 


deep down in the earth emerged like great 
rockets. How far down they originated, perhaps 
hundreds of miles, coming up through the chim- 
ney at terrific speed, we could not tell. They 
crashed on’ to the mountain side, broke into 
fragments, and, gleaming like live coals, cas- 
caded down the side. Each successive eruption 
was preceded by several puffs, as if from a gigan- 
tic locomotive, and then with a roar the 
mightiness of which no language can des- 
cribe the column of fire shot sky upwards. 

There was no moon that night and the 
darkness wrapped us as in a veil, but 
through it the volcano shone, a tower of fire. 

“How long do you think it will go on 
erupting ?”’ I asked. 

“Who can say,” my friend said. 
‘Scientists who maintained that the earth’s 
internal fires were gradually dying down 
and the earth itself becoming cooler have 
had their calculations upset by this sudden 
eruption of Paricutin. Apparently, new 
ideas have been found for the theory that 
the earth is continually generating more 
and more heat hundreds of miles below the 
surface. One theory is that the earth’s 
crust buckles under pressure, and is liable 
to buckle at any time, the more so in such 
areas as Paricutin.”’ 

He reassured me that, so far as the 
British Isles are concerned, we have 
nothing uncomfortable to anticipate, and 
although ages ago subject to such attacks, 
we have long since passed the time of 
volcanic fury. 

We watched the scene in front of us, 
and as the night advanced so did the vomit- 
ings increase in volume and vivid intensity. 
They painted the night with dreadful col- 
ours, and from what I could see of it the 
volcano seemed to be working up to a 
crescendo. Then, as a change in the dis- 
play, came literally thousands of rockets 
that reminded me of tracer shells. 

Paricutin, the world’s latest chimney, 
was demonstrating its power and might. It 
was getting a trifle too close and risky, so, 
tired and thirsty, we went back to the car. 
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RECORDS OF A FAMOUS DUCK DECOY 


j X TE dropped the hook in the mouth of 
Lawling Creek, and the smack swung to 

the anchor chain on an ebbing tide. 

A flurry of gold and apple-green in the west; 
pearl-grey and silver on the sliding waters; the 
far bark of a dog on Canney Marsh and the 
faint, pin-clear voices of farm labourers talking 
in the stackyard on Osea Island. All about 
were the cry of birds and the whispers of history. 
Away over the bowsprit lay the broad 
moats of a vanished Saxon village. A mile up- 
river the tide chuckled like a Highland burn over 
the stones of that sea-road between Northey 
Island and the mainland where Alfred fought 
the great three-day battle of Maeldune against 
the Danes. On Northey the Vikings had their 
stockaded camp. Osea was their reserve base. 
In this broad creek of Lawling and in the 
deep reach off Osea Pier the raven-ships lay 
and dipped on the tide. Ashore they toasted 
their slain enemies in their own scooped-out 





SITE OF ONE OF THE OLD HALL 


skulls, mixing blood and wine in one nauseating 
draught. For here; and all about, the clang of 
Viking battles is ghostly on the air. The thrall 
of the Danish sea-kings lives on in the very name 
of this Hundred of Dengie or ‘‘ Dane’s eye.”’ It 
is a cradle of English history. This Essex 
Blackwater and its two islands saw the forging 
of our England. Their meaning is as potent, 
their memories as immortal, their past as 
imperishable as that of Senlac or Stonehenge 
or the Abbey of Westminster. 

For that reason all who value history, who 
value the roots of England and who love this 
broad and noble sea-river must see to it that 
both Osea Island and Northey are preserved 
for ever against the threat of the building specu- 
lator and the holiday camp. Already, I hear, 
there are plans to build on Osea a holiday camp, 
complete with concrete roads, huts, chalets, 
a dance hall, possibly a cinema, shops and a 
créche for the babies of dancing and sun- 
bathing mothers. A pretty future for an island 
that is alive with English history! You might 
as well put a holiday camp on Holy Island or 
start a fun fair on Runnymede. I hope the 
matter will be taken up by the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England, the National 
Trust, the Essex Archeological Society, and, 
above all, the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning. ; 

Northey for the moment is safe. It belongs 
to Sir Norman Angell, who is too much a lover 
of quiet ways and old beauties to permit such 
vandalism. But one day Northey may come 
into the market. It should be scheduled now, 


By J. WENTWORTH DAY 


with Osea, against any future threat of so-called 
development. 

I went ashore that night on Canney Marsh, 
a Hat and lonely prairie of dyke-bordered grass 
fields and corn that ran on, golden, into the 
setting sun. And there I searched, fruitlessly, for 
the faint remains, the dim shadow in the grass, 
of that great duck decoy which, in its time, 
was among the greatest in all England, the most 
notable in Essex. There is no trace of it to-day. 

Luckily it is one, of the few in_England, of 
which some real records survive. They were 
collected by that great naturalist, the late Mr. 
i Ses Harting, and elaborated by Sir Ralph 
Payne Gallway, who gave them in that scarce 
and now almost unobtainable volume, The Book 
of Duck Decoys. 

The Essex yeoman who made the decoy 
luckily kept the costs of its construction, and 
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MARSHES (ESSEX) DUCK DECOYS 


over thirteen years wrote a strict account of the 
wild-fowl taken in the pipes and of the prices 
they fetched. This highly interesting and quite 
unique MS. in a small folio volume bound in 
vellum was written between 1713 and 1727, and 
was owned formerly by the late Mr. Robert 
Smith, of Maldon, Essex. 

The decoy was first made in 1713, but in 
1721 the owner, finding that it paid handsomely, 
went to some expense to enlarge it. Apparently 
when the pond was dug it was first filled by 
pumping from Steeple Creek, but later a well 
was sunk at what nowadays would be the 
ridiculously small outlay of £10. It probably 
then represented about £50 of our money. 

As an illustration of the prices of materials 
and labour in the days of Queen Anne, the first 
page of the MS. is full of interest, so here it is : 


AN ACCT. OF THE CHARGE OF MAKEING 
THE DUCKOY POND UPPON CANNEY MARSH 


BY ME JOHN COOCH, 1713. Bs. a. 
Bot. 21% of rope yarn 2 Ue 
Bot. reed and broom 8 16 0 
Bot. one barrl. of tarr Ls ® 
Bot. netts and twine 7 3 8 
Bot. piles ... 1219 4 
Bot. 1660 poles... if 9 0 
Pd. for 120 rod of ditching about } ye pond 23 5 0 
Pd. for digging the pond and the four 
pipes... an ih res .. 64:19 0 
Pd. Thayers for a pump and filling the 
pond — kai 63 a ae. 
Pd. Thomas Peach, duckoyman at 
Tillingham, for his judgement and 
trouble in setting out the pond .. 2613 6 
Tottal . 176 11 4 


AN ACCT. OF THE CHARGE OF MAKEING 
THE DUCKOY POND UPPON CANNEY MARSH 
LARGER BY ME WILLIAM COOCH, 1721 


Ss. d, 

Pd. for removing pt. of a bank and diging 
ye new pt. of ye pd. ... nae 5 “oe Cae 
Pd. for makeing 3 new pipes 4129 
Pd. for 600 of poles 4154 
Pd. for 300 of piles 4 0 0 
Pd. for tar 1 bs 
Pd. for netts e 415 9 
Pd. for 200 bolts of reed and carridge.. 216 Q 
Pd. for rope yarn 1 0 9 

Pd. for makeing ye well and arch, and 
new pump, and materials for ye mill... 10 0 0 


£130 3 0 
"2176 11 4 


1721 Totall 
1713 Totall 


In all ..£306 14 4 


The decoy started catching on September 8, 
1714, when the first day’s take by “Jos, 
Woodwards Duckoyman’”’ was set down as 
duck 8, teal 4, and ‘“‘ wiggin’’ 54—in all 66 birds. 
The decoying season in the first year was from 
September to January inclusive, in which time 


the pipes took 675 ducks, 347 teal, 46 “ pyn- 
tail,’’ and 6,296 ‘‘ wiggin’’—-a total of 7,364 


birds in these proportions : 


Ducks. Teal. Pyntail. Wiggin 

September .. 39 81 9 3,907 
October oe 19 1 1,899 
November 185 92 3 244 
December . 219 103 13 153 
January.. as OS 52 20 93 
675 347 46 6,296 

There follows the entry, “Sold to Mr, 


Neptune this years whild fowll at 9s. 6d. per 
doz’’, £150. Thus it seems that about 316 dozen, 
or 3,792 birds were sold, leaving 3,572 birds, 
to be accounted for. If the owner had sold 
all the birds taken at 9s. 6d. per dozen, he 
could have paid for constructing the decoy 
out of the first year’s takes and had £115 left 
in hand. This merely shows what a considerable 
source of income a properly managed decoy was 
in those days. To-day probably the money 
value would be five times greater if the same 
number of fowl could be captured. 


Several points of interest emerge. _ First 
then, as now, by far the larger number of fowl 
taken in Essex were wigeon. Secondly, it is 


clear that the majority of these birds arrived in 
autumn before the cold weather set in, and that 
after November few were taken. That still 
applies to-day. Ducks and teal, on the other 
hand, did not turn up in force until mid-winter; 
and ‘‘pyntails’’ were always scarce and 
irregular, as they still are. 

These conclusions are borne out by the 
returns for 1714 and the following years. In 
1716 the price for wild-fowl rose to 10s., and the 
next year to 10s. 6d. per dozen, the purchaser 
being Jno. Deal. 

In 1718 Joseph Woodwards ceased to be 
“duckoyman,” and one Ben Carter came on 
the scene, but either he was not as clever as 
Woodwards or fowl were less plentiful. He never 
took more than 4,500 wigeon in any season 
(1722), while Woodwards never took fewer than 
5,200 of them in a season, and once netted 
6,296 in five months. December, 1718, and 
January, 1719, were remarkably unproductive. 
During December the decoy was worked on only 
two days, the 22nd and the 30th, when a mere 
40 birds, all ducks, were taken. In January 
four days produced only 53 ducks and 12 wigeon. 

In 1720-21 the season went on until March 3 
but to little purpose, for on that day only 14 
ducks were taken. The total captured during 
February was only 33. In 1721 fowl rose to 
12s. per dozen; Mr. John Deal was still buying all 
that he could get from this decoy. The next 
year he gave 12s. a dozen to Michaelmas, and 
14s. a dozen from then on to the end of the 
season. In 1723 appears the entry: ‘‘Sold to 
Mr. Wm. Foster this years wild fowll att sixteen 
shillings per dozen.’’ The same man took all he 
could get the next year at the same price; and 
in 1725 and 1726 16s. a dozen was given by 
Messrs. Darnoll and Basset. With the close of 
that season the MS. ends. One is left to wonder 
whether the decoy was then given up, whether 
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the owner died, whether it changed hands, or 
what happened. I am making extensive local 
enquiries to find out. It would be interesting 
to know why it was abandoned. 

The last page of the MSS. (all in the same 
handwriting) seems to suggest that one reason 
for the giving up of the decoy was the gradual 
decrease in fowl during the last three years of 
which an account was preserved, and the con- 
sequent drop in profits, which fell from £81 to 
£69, and finally to only £33. Whether this 
falling-off was caused by the establishment or 
working of other decoys in the neighbourhood, 
of which at least a dozen were in work, e.g. Old 
Hall Marshes (two); Waldegraves Decoy on 
Mersea Island; Bohun’s Hall; Goldhanger 
Wigeon Pond and Gore Pond; Joyces; Northey 
Island; Vaulty Manor; Skinner’s Wick; East 
Hall and Weymarks at Bradwell; the Glebe, 
the Marsh House and the Grange (still working, 


the only one left in Essex)—or by the reclama- 
tion of the surrounding marshes, does not appear. 
Both causes probably influenced the birds. 
The final summary of takes given in the MS. 
is as follows :— 
AN ACCOUNT OF WILDFOWLE KETCHT ATT 
STEEPLE DUCKOY 


Ducks. Teal. Pyntail. Wiggin £ s. d. 
i734... Gi Gi 46 6,296 150 0 0 
1715 ... 449 S18 42 6,088 143 4 4 
1716 ... 392 154 15 5,817 147 4 2 
1717 ... 32 30 1 5,207 130 8 9 
71S ..: 193 40 6 3,138 78 13 8 
1719 ... 207 14 2 825 27 15 6 
1720: ... 81 7 0 2,789 62 0 3 
Mat... Ba 24 3 3,317 94 16 0 
1722 ... 568 17 8 4,514 16415 8 
1723 ... 449 70 7 3,260 142 8 8 
1724 ... 498 145 4 1,306 81 16 6 
1728 ... 22 19 4 1,671 69 18 0 
LTO isc 266 11 0 449 33 0 O 
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From this it seems that the sum realised by 
the sale of fowl over thirteen years was 
£1,326 1s. 6d., or an average of £102 per 
annum. 


Nearly all the ducks and teal taken in this 
decoy were evidently foreigners and not home- 
bred birds: for during August and September 
before the large migrating flocks had arrived 
comparatively few were captured, which is very 
odd as many birds nested, and still nest, in the 
neighbouring marshes. 


I fell asleep that night in my canvas bunk 
wondering whether Joe Woodwards, the 
““duckoy’’ man, was an ancestor of those Wood- 
wards who are Maldon fishermen and wild- 
fowlers to this day, whether Ben Carter, his 
successor, was an ancestor cf Bert Carter, that 
superb shipwright and punt gunner of Mersea 
Island. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THREAT TO FIELD 
SPORTS can be 


most unfair. 
hunting, and under suitable conditions 
wondrously 


Drag-hunting is 


fascinating.” years of age at the 


seeing that the boy cannot, I under- 
stand, have been more than thirteen 
time.—LANG- rest of the 


been cut and joints unscrewed as an 
air-raid precaution, so that even if the 
stalls were destroyed, 





From Lord Hazlerigg. 


IR,—-With reference to Mrs. Chap- 
man’s letter of December 3 in reply 
to mine of November 12 about the 
attitude of farmers to hunting, her 
supposition “that they thought it 
wiser not to tell him” will appear 
rather stupid to those who know me 
or the average farmer in the Midlands. 
The sad story of the neurotic 
daughter of the former M.F.H. is 
hardly an argument. Obviously the 
wretched child had been bored by her 
father’s long and tedious accounts of 
his hunts and loathed hunting as much 
as some golf-widows loathe that 
delightful game. 

The appeal to William Fawcett 
and his story of the man who shot the 
fox is a fine example of delving into 
past history to make a case for a cause 
under present-day conditions. 

I agree with the Hon. M. L. 
Astor’s letter (December 3), and feel 
it is a pity that Mrs. Chapman cannot 
turn her spare time to some better use 
than the propagation of class hatred 

HAZLERIGG, Noseley Hall, Leicester. 


PLEASURES OF THE DRAG 
Sir,—In reply to Captain Lionel 
Dawson, who (December 3) condemns 
the drag hunt as a substitute for 
animal hunting, may I quote two 
sportsmen in defence of this sport, 
which is popular in some districts ? 
“Let me correct the impression 
held by some that drag-hunting is 
akin to a steeplechase. We hunt for 
the pleasure of watching our hounds 
work and not to see how far or fast 
we can gallop and how many fences 
we can jump.’’—B. Smith (Joint 
Master, N. Somerset Draghounds), 
Western Daily Press, February 2, 1938. 
“Many hunting enthusiasts are 
sometimes inclined to look with scorn 
on this type of sport. This attitude is 


Stanislaus Lynch (an Irish drag-man), 
CounTRY LIFE. July 23, 1948.—J. C. 
SHARP, Secretary, League Against 
Cruel Sports, 58, Maddox Street, W.1. 

[In a passage omitted from our 
correspondent’s quotation, Mr. Lynch 
(who would hardly claim to be ‘an 
Irish drag-man’’) wrote : ‘‘ Personally, 
I am an intense admirer of the more 
orthodox form of hunting and think 
that few sports can equal the thrill of 
a good pack of hounds hunting their 
quarry properly, be it stag, fox, or 
hare. But it is not always feasible to 
hunt any of these. .. . In such circum- 
stances it is much better to have the 
fun of hunting a drag than to have no 
hunting at all.’’—Ep.] 


THIRSTY BEES 


Sir,—Those of your readers who are 
bee-keepers may be interested to know 
that in South Australia, where the 
drought is causing grave concern, 
apiarists have been notified that they 
must keep fresh-water containers near 
their beehives as thirsty bees are 
swarming the water taps and making 
it most difficult for stock-owners to 
water their stock. Myra MorGan, 
Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. 


EXERCISE BOOKS OF 
OVER 100 YEARS AGO 


Sir,—Your readers may be interested 
to see the accompanying photographs 
of pages from a village schoolboy’s 
arithmetic exercise books of over a 
century ago. The books are those of 
Thomas Martin, a pupil at the school 
at Nether Stowey, Somerset, which 
was founded by Thomas Poole, the 
celebrated Somerset philanthropist 
and friend of Coleridge, and one of 
them bears the date 1835. I think you 
will agree that the writing and the 
drawing are remarkably fine, especially 
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FORD O. DuNcAN, Doniford, Somerset. 


NORWICH CATHEDRAL 
STALLS 


Sir,—May I reply to some mis-state 
ments and misconceptions in Mr 
Mann’s letter about the stalls at Nor- 
wich Cathedral, in yourissue of Novem- 
ber 26? In few cathedrals was it so 
difficult for a visitor to find his way 
through to the choir services—and 
this became more evident with the 
decrease of residents in the Close. 
The Dean and Chapter therefore 
decided that a way should be formed 
through the stalls used by the Corpora- 
tion which fenced off the choir from 
the congregation in the transepts. 

These fine 15th-century monastic 
stalls had had their canopies replaced 
by galleries, so it was not till 1851 that 
the transepts were opened up for use 
by the congregation. The stalls were 
then lowered after severance from the 
canons’ canopied stalls farther west; 
it is an error to suppose that they ever 
stood in front of the latter or in the 
nave, but they were again lowered 
when the choir floor level was reduced 
in 1893. 

Early in the war two tenons had 
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twenty-four could be saved, or in case 
of fire sections could be removed for 
free access to the choir, which is 
obstructed on the west by screens and 
on the east by steps. Consequently 
no sawing was needed to detach the 
two groups of stalls displaced this 
autumn. Four stalls removed from 
the north have been placed in the 
sanctuary as sedilia. Two stalls have 
been transferred from the south to the 
north. The gap of two stalls thus 
formed on each side has been reduced 
to bring the seats opposite the desks 
and clear of the Victorian pulpit. 

It is still possible at any time for 
the displaced stalls to go back as 
before. Few would detect the screwed 
joint where your photograph showed 
the two rail-ends cut. Even those 
who regret the alteration cannot but 
admit that the desired result could 
have been secured in no other way 
with so little disturbance of old work. 
In actual fact no medizval carved 
work has been injured or in any way 
touched; it has not even been necessary 
to trim off the joints, and two medieval 
stall ends displaced in the 19th cen- 
tury have been brought back into use. 
The Dean and Chapter are confident 


DD) As.. 








EXAMPLES OF CALLIGRAPHY FROM A SCHOOLBOY’S EXERCISE BOOK OF THE 1830s. 


See letter; F vercise Books of over 100 years ago 
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SHAPING AN AXE HANDLE WITH A DRAWING-KNIFE. 
See letter: The Making of Axes 


that the appearance is good. They 
wish to encourage fuller use of the 
choir and hope that visitors will now 
feel more welcome at  services.— 
A. B. WHITTINGHAM, Surveyor to the 
Dean and Chapter, Cathedral Offices, 
Norwich. 


A SHIELD AT KING’S 
COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


S1r,—With reference to Mr. Oswald’s 
article in your issue of November 26 
on the cleaning of the stone-work of 
King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, 
it would be interesting to know why 
the shield of three crowns was coloured 
so as to attribute it to East Anglia 


and not to the Bishop of Ely. The 
East Anglian shield shows three 
golden crowns on a blue field. The 


Bishop’s coat is similar except that 
the field is red; the crowns are tech- 
nically ducal coronets. 

Cambridge still remains in the 
diocese of Ely. There may be good 
reason to assign this shield to East 
Anglia, but it will be remembered 
that the Isle of Ely and Cambridge- 
shire were not usually treated as 
within the kingdom of the East Angles. 
I do not know of any special connec- 
tion between King’s College and the 
Diocese of Norwich or Liberty of 
Saint Edmund; neither do I know 





whether the Bishops of Ely had any 
jurisdiction over King’s College, the 
Bishops of Lincoln being the sole 
visitors.—T. H. M. BaKker, Ollands, 
Little Baddow, near Chelmsford, Essex. 


CLOCK THAT REPEATS 
EVERY FIVE MINUTES 
S1r,—I have read in your issue of 
December 3 Mr. Bostock’s letter in 
which he states that he has a Tompion 
clock (No. 22) which is a five-minute 
repeater. When I wrote in my article 
on night clocks (October 15) that no 
extant clock so far recorded has 
repeating mechanism which registers 
less than a period of a quarter of an 
hour, I was referring only to Tompion 
clocks and others in which the repeat- 
ing mechanism was original. Mr. Bos- 
tock’s clock I know quite well, for I 
illustrated it in my History of English 
Clocks, which was published in the 
King Penguin series. In this book I 
described it as a “‘spring clock by 
Thomas Tompion, No. 22, with repeat- 
ing work; at some later date a third 
bell to repeat each five-minute period 
has been added.”’ This, I consider, is 
an accurate description.—R. W. 

Symonps, Tite Street, S.W.3. 


A DRINK FROM A TREE 


S1r,—In a corner of the premises of a 
Hindu temple not far 
from my house in Cey- 
lon is a margosa tree 
(Azadirachta indica) 
which during October 
exhibited a very curious 
phenomenon. It is not 
a milky tree like rubber, 
but from an opening some 
15 feet above the ground 
a kind of frothy, fer- 
mented milk, sweetly 
bitter in taste, exuded 
from the stem, as illus- 
trated in my first photo- 
graph, and scores of 
people were attracted 
to the spot, not only 
to watch the  tree’s 
queer behaviour, but to 
gather the precious 
liquid in bottles, cigar- 
ette tins, brass vessels, 
and other receptacles as 
it came trickling down in 
gushes at frequent inter- 
vals, both day and night. 


The collected milk 
was either drunk on the 
spot, as depicted in my 


“MILK”? 


COLLECTING AND (right) DRINKING THE 
EXUDING FROM A MARGOSA 
TREE IN CEYLON 


See letter: A Drink from a Tree 
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other photograph, or taken home, to, 
be used as a cure for certain bodily 
ills. Sometimes it is applied to the 
skin as a remedy for eruptions and 
other surface ailments. 

The margosa tree is very useful, 
for apart from the gum it yields, its 
durable wood, which resists attacks by 
insects and takes a fine polish, is used 
in the making of cabinets, panels, 
ornamental ceilings and overmantels. 
Its value in native medicine too is 
well known. In addition to the free 
use of its bark and leaves as a sort of 
poultice for ulcers and boils, its oil, 
extracted from the seeds, is used 
with great advantage externally as a 
sort of embrocation, and also for com- 
bating sore throat and preventing 
hair decay. Even the very presence of 
the tree is regarded as a prophylactic 
against malaria. In some villages the 
leaf-juice is given for intestinal worms, 
and the gummy _ exudation for 
catarrhal affections. The oil, mixed 
with camphor, is applied to ulcers on 
animals as well.—S. V. O. SOMANADER, 
Batticaloa, Ceylon. 


FOR THATCH, NOT 
WITCHES 


Str,—Why the fanciful old wives’ tale 
to account for the oversailing courses 
of the chimney stack illustrated in 
your issue of November 26? The 
chimney stack of my 
Elizabethan house has 
them, as domany original 
stacks in these parts and 
elsewhere. Their purpose 
is to weather the thatch 
which formerly covered 
the roof and was tucked 
under the projecting 
bricks. Owing to the 
great thickness of thatch 
on roofs, the oversailing, 
course now appears well 
above the later tiled sur- 
face. That on my house 
is stepped up the side of 
the stack and continued 
right round it, and on the 
weather side (west) there 
are two oversailing 
courses, giving a double 
seal.—REGINALD DAVEY, 
Langton Green, Kent. 


THE MAKING 


OF AXES 


S1r,—May I supplement 
Mr. R. C. B. Gardner’s 
article, Axes, Ancient and 





(Right) FINISHED HANDLES FOR VARIOUS TYPES OF AXE 


Modern, in your issue of November 26 
by the enclosed photographs? One 
shows a group of axes of eight different 
shapes made to order for various types 
of axe by a man working in Hereford- 
shire (the handles are, of course, 
always made of ash), and the other 
how a drawing-knife is used to shape 
the wood.—ALIcE Evans, Cardiff. 


DUMAS AND A DOG THAT 
RAN ON TWO LEGS 


Sir,—A generation must have arisen 
that does not know Alexandre Dumas 
and his dog Pritchard, who could run 
on two legs. Andrew Lang translates 
Dumas’s own story thus: 

‘‘A friend of mine who lives in 
Scotland has sent me a pointer of the 
very best breed. He is an odd-looking 
dog to be called a pointer, he is long 
haired, grey white with ears nearly 
erect, mustard coloured eyes and a 
beautifully feathered tail.’’ Pritchard 
bit off his left-hind foot—that is 
another story—but continued a crimi- 
nal career of poaching. Dumas, after 
trying various devices, says, ‘I put 
Pritchard’s fore leg through his collar; 
by this means his right foot being 
fastened to his neck and his left hind 
foot being cut off, he had only two to 
run with. ‘’f he can hunt now,’ said 
Michel, ‘the devil is in it,’ and he 

(Continued on page 1285) 
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soft lights, sweet rhythm, 


delicate perfume — then 
“darling. 


you look tired,” he said 


He didn’t know he was being clumsy, 
but a tired look is an old look. Skin Deep 
is the guardian of fresh, young beauty 
— use it lightly by day as a foundation 


for powder, more liberally at night as 


v) a rich, nourishing skin food. It does your 


skin good all the time. 
BEAUTY CREAM 


Sor day and nigh! Use 


ATKINSONS 24 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 


4SD.24-36 
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By Appointment Antiquaries of By Appointment 
Chinese Art to H.M. Queen Mary 


JOHN SPARKS SPINK & SON, Ltd. 


Chinese Works of Art 


Medallists 


Vari-coloured cloisonne wagtail perched on a green lotus pod with gilded stem. 
A translucent pale green jade bowl, flecked with emerald green and brown. Ch’ien Lung, 1736-1795. Height: 5 inches. 


Diam. 53”. Height 3”. Ch’ien Lung Period 1736-1795 A.D. 
5,6,7 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


128, MOUNT STREET, W. 1 Tel. : Whitehall 5275 (4 lines) Est. 1772 Cables : Spink, London 


Telephone : GROSVENOR 2265 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. QUEEN MARY 


Never lose an opportunity 


to see anything beautiful fb “gi % . MESSRS. SMITH 
Beauty is God’s hand-writing te. 

— CHARLES KINGSLEY “og “ : & WATSON INC., 

‘ane RP ARE IETS 5S 20 EAST 55th 

i e x i STREET, NEW 

1 4) YORK are now our 

New York Agents. 

Their South Gallery 


is devoted exclu- 


| 


sively to a repre- 


sentative collection 





of fine pieces 


Small Queen Anne Bureau ahh? 
Bookcase lacquered in recently shipped 
Green and Gold. from Grafton Street 
Height, 7’ 5” » 27” 
and frequent con- 


signments are 


following. 
A fine 18th century cut-glass Chandelier 3’ 3” dia. 3’ 8° bigh 


at 16 Grafton Street 


Fine  Lighteenth Century 
Furniture + Works of Art 


We offer you 


ANTIQUAX 


suitable for fine furniture a nt iques 
FRANK PARTRIDGE & SONS die ofthe. elses iho Addie Asai 


: < H. BLAIRMAN & SONS LTD., 16 GRAFTON STREET, 
LONDON i ch\ (en 2 @) 2 LONDON, W.1 


Telephone HAYioir’ 0034 . 6 WEST 56 STREET and at 12: MONTPELLIER PARADE + HARROGATE 

















KING ARTHUR’S STONE, AND (right) RUINS 
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PENRICE CASTLE, IN THE GOWER PENINSULA 


See letter: 


loosed Pritchard, who stood for a 
moment as if astonished, but once he 
had balanced himself he began to walk, 
then to trot, then, as he found his 
balance better, he succeeded in run- 
ning better on his two legs than many 
dogs on four. Dear Pritchard then 
retrieved a hare someone else had 
shot, and laid it down to howl when 
he was hit by pellets from the enraged 
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MEMORIAL TO DR. JOHN BURTON 
IN HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, YORK of 


Immortalised in Tristram Shandy 


See letter: 


sportsman; then picked it up and 
brought it to his master.’’—-WINIFRED 
M. Ross, Auchendean, Dulnain Bridge, 
Inverness-shire. 


IMMORTALISED IN 
TRISTRAM SHANDY 
Sir,—In Holy Trinity Church, Mickle- 
gate, York, on a pier of the chancel 
arch, there is a peculiar mural tablet 
to the memory of a York worthy and 
unusual man—Dr. John’ Burton, 
M.D. and F.A.S., and his wife, both 

of whom died in 1771. 

The drawing enclosed shows the 
marble carved in the form of a scroll or 
charter (with pendant seal) to signify 
the doctor’s ardent attachment to the 
recovery and perusal of ancient char- 
ters and the like. The marble volumes, 
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Gower Antiquities 

surmounted by an urn, record, | 
suppose, the fruits of his determined 
antiquarian labours. The upper one 
inscribed Mon: Ebor: I, is the 
Monasticon Eborac, a volume printed 
at York in 1758; the other must sym- 
bolise his unpublished manuscripts, 
which at his death comprised some 16 


(folio) volumes, and 30 (quarto), 
besides 2,000 or more original docu- 
ments. (These passed 


into the custody of the 
Constable family, of 
Burton Constable, and, I 
am told, came to auction 
in London in _ recent 
years.) 

As for his medical 
status—when Laurence 
Sterne’s Tristram Shandy 
appeared in 1760, the 
worthy doctor was forth- 
with recognised as the 
prototype of Dr. Slop 
but in truth it was a 
crude and rather cruel 
caricature, inspired, no 
doubt, by Sterne’s re- 
ligious and __ political 
prejudices. 

Many interesting 
details about Dr. Burton 
and the ’45 rebellion and 
its aftermath are given 


in a chapter of Miss 
Pressly’s York Miscel- 
lany (1938)—D. 
GWYTHER Moore, Mill 
Hill, Huntington, York. 
GOWER 
ANTIQUITIES 


Sir,—As a footnote to 
the delightful article in 
your issue of November 
26 on the Gower 
Peninsula, I send these 
photographs. One de- 
picts an unusual feature 
Penrice Castle—the 
dovecote built against 
the inner face of the 
curtain wall. This dovecote still re- 
tains its nesting holes, although the 
roof has mostly fallen in. 

Arthur’s Stone, illustrated in the 
other picture, is a famous cromlech. 
The capstone, which is of the local 
millstone grit, is estimated to weigh 
25 tons. There are many legends 
attached to this stone. One, a very 
usual one, is that on All Hallows or 
Midsummer Eve the stone makes its 
way down to the sea to drink. 

The stone’s connection with King 
Arthur is explained thus. While walk- 
ing in West Wales the king felt a 
pebble in his shoe and, taking it out, 
threw it away—across the bay into 
Gower, where it was subsequently used 
as the capstone of this cromlech. This, 
becoming a place of pagan worship, 


DECEMBER 


OF A DOVECOTE AT 
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was smitten by St. David, so that the 
stone was broken in -two. (A large 
block weighing perhaps another 10 
tons lies close beside it and may have 
been part of the original stone.) <A 
variant of the story says that it was 
split by King Arthur himself. 

There are many other prehistoric 
remains in Gower, showing that it was 
inhabited from the earliest times. The 
“Red Lady of Paviland,’’ found in the 
Goats’ Hole Cave in 1823 with re- 
mains of many extinct animals, 
proved to be the skeleton of a paleo- 
lithic man. There is a fine collection 
of relics from these caves in the Royal 
Institution in Swansea. M. W., 
Hereford. 


THE WOOL TRADE IN 
ESSEX 


Sir,—A notable feature of Littlebury 
church, in Essex, is the 15th-century 
north door, which is very massive and 
is studded with great nails. But 
particularly interesting are the two 
pairs of shears carved on it. Their 
significance is not known, but they 
probably have some connection with 
the fact that Littlebury was formerly 
a not unimportant centre of the woollen 
industry, and the door may have been 
the gift of a well-to-do shearman. 
H. J. Smitu, Westfield, Mears Ashby, 
Northamptonshire. 


THE FIRST SCOUT CAMP 


S1r,—In Country LIFE of May 21 I 
drew attention to ‘‘the first regular 
Scout camp,”’ west of Chollerford, 


Northumberland, and was imme- 
diately seized upon by the friends of 
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Brownsea, Dorset, as disputing its 
claim to that title. The Boy Scouts 
Association has now erected a sculp- 
tured stone at the site near Choller- 
ford bearing the following inscription : 
‘This cairn marks the site of the first 
Boy Scout Camp held in 1908 by B.-P. 
(later Lord Baden-Powell of Gilwell), 
Chief Scout of the World.’’ I hope 
that this will settle any controversy. 


R. T. Lane, Applegarth, Hayton, 
How Mill, Carlisle, Cumberland. 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 


Both Topsy and Turvy. 

\propos of your illustration (Decem 
ber 3) of the sign of the World Turned 
Upside Down, an inn near Reading, 
Berkshire, if I remember rightly the 
other side of the sign depicted a horse 
seated in a trap and driving a man in 
the shafts. A former licensee of this 
inn was named Albert Turvy, and, 
I was told, had a daughter named 
!—ALFRED E. BLACKWELL, 


Topsy ! 
Instow, Bideford, Devon. 


Harnessing by the Horns. 


With reference to Mr. Dickins’s letter 
in COUNTRY LIFE of August 13, oxen 


are always yoked by the horns here in 
Patagonia, and in Chile also.—HuGuH 
DENNISTON, Rio Gallegos, Patagonia, 
1ygentina 


We have been asked to make it 
clear that the building surmounted 
by a red stone lion on the south bank 
of the Thames near Hungerford Bridge 
is the former Lion Brewery, and not 
the former Red Lion Brewery, as 
stated in our issue of November 26 


SHEARS CARVED ON A 15th-CENTURY DOOR AT 
LITTLEBURY CHURCH, ESSEX 


See letter 


The Wool Trade in Essex 
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A KENYA NAT 


ANY people cannot 
understand why those 
interested in big game 


are so insistent on the estab- 
lishment of national parks, 
especially in Kenya, where 
there are game reserves. 
There are two main reasons. 
Firstly, national parks are 
permanent. Secondly, the 
interests of game and flora are 
paramount; human interests 
come second. In Africa the 
latter point is vital, in view 
of the importance attached 
to the African way of life, 
which is absurdly conser- 
vative. In an ordinary re- 
serve game may eat a few 
stalks of maize or masticate 
some banana plants quite 
unprotected; it may also 
consume a lot of grass, tramp 
out more, and mop up water 
that is often extremely scarce. 
The building of dams, the 
sinking of boreholes, or the 
erection of fences costs a lot 
of money, so that it is far 
cheaper and easier to destroy 
the game. To-day Kenya has 
two national parks, a small 
one on the outskirts of Nai- 
robi occupying only forty square milesand the big 
one around the Tsavo river comprising seven 
thousand square miles. Recently a national re- 
serve, known as the Marsabit National Reserve, 
has been gazetted in the North. It is ten thousand 
square miles in area and includes all the old 
Northern game reserve. In it game is as secure 
as it is likely to be anywhere to-day outside a 
park; at least it is safe from hunters. If it 
damages human interests too seriously it will 
be dealt with by game department control 
officers. 

The Tsavo park is not ideal, but it is the 
best area that could be secured. Most of that 
part of the country has been spurned by all 
races, yet as soon as it was suggested that it be 
made into a park Indians and Africans laid 
vociferous claims to it. Fortunately for the 
game, a great deal of it is infested with tsetse 
fly; not the tsetse which transmits sleeping sick- 
ness but the kind whose bite is fatal to cattle, 
and painful to human beings. 

The eastern and biggest part is mainly 
waterless, featureless scrub ideal as a sanctuary 
for elephant and rhino. (The western boundary 
of this part is the Sabaki river, as the river 
formed by the junction of the Tsavo and Athi 
rivers is called.) | The western side of the park 


lies right under Mt. Kilimanjaro, the highest 
mountain in Africa, which heightens the charm 





LIONESSES DO NOT MIND TRAFFIC, BUT CUBS ARE MORE CAUTIOUS. 
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THE SABAKI RIVER, WHICH DIVIDES THE EASTERN AND WESTERN 
PARTS OF THE TSAVO NATIONAL PARK 


of this very attractive area of uncivilised Africa. 
The country here is open and parklike in the 
generally accepted sense of the term, where one 
can see the common plains type of gime such 
as oryx, kongoni, zebra, gazelle, quantities of 
giraffe and rhino and elephant, and small num- 
bers of lion and leopard. It is also a perfect 
breeding-ground for all the game birds. 

At present roads and tracks are few and 
far between and there are as yet no rest camps, 
though these will come. There is one very good 
road running north from the main Kenya-Tan- 
ganyika road between Voi and Taveta. Along 
that wide, smooth, and very straight track one 
would have to be a Jonah not to see a rhino or 
two and some elephant. It was made in the ’30s 
for the building of a camp to house the Abyssi- 
nian refugees who poured into Kenya. After 
running down to the upper reaches of the Tsavo 
river, and passing the camp, which lies about 
eighteen miles away, it becomes a_ track, 
crosses the Tsavo, and comes out at Meteita 
Andei on the Nairobi-Mombasa road. This 
track passes through a number of lava belts 
and at present is somewhat of a problem. On 
the east side of the Tsavo it is very twisty and 
traverses many belts of really dense scrub which 
has a fairly numerous rhino population. 

As is well known, rhino are Africa’s 
prizeblunderers, and around there they blunder 


MOTOR VEHICLE 
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2 By CLELAND SCOTT 


to some purpose. I know 
of three cars that bear their 
scars; one had its spare whee] 
ripped off and two others 
received a horn through their 
sterns. Rhino are apt to be 
peevish, and these particular 
ones have discovered that 
the only way to continue liy- 
ing is torush and not to stop, 
wondering whether the origin 
of that horrible smell belongs 
to a hunter ora mere tourist. 
They cannot be blamed, since 
from time immemorial they 
have been poached by the 
Akamba natives with 
poisoned arrows. The park 
has been gazetted only since 
March, and time will alter 
their dispositions, as was 
shown in the Belgian Parc 
National Albert, though 
admittedly the authorities 
there had only buffalo and 
elephant and not rhino to 
teach that man can be 
reasonable. 





All the park rhino, how 
ever, are by no means like 
that. For the last few months 
[I have been living in the Tsavo 
Park mining a non-precious 
mineral called kyanite, and in order to avoid 
the danger of incidents I carry no weapon of any 
kind. I have been thoroughly frightened on a 
number of occasions, the worst being when a 
cow and a calf rhino came my way. I hopped 
behind a flimsy bush and stood still. As I 
hopped and hopped, the cow lost me, but I 
experienced a most nerve-racking few seconds 
with my own and her nose under twelve feet 
apart. Rhinos are so ugly. I soon found, how- 
ever, that these rhino, only twenty miles from 
the awkward ones, had the sweetest of natures 
and responded perfectly to a little judicious 
shouting. In fact life in a national park was 
most interesting if a trifle irritating when one 
was hungry. Coveys of partridges woke one by 
calling loudly before the early tea arrived, and 
followed ‘this insult by having dust baths almost 
under the tent flaps. Sand-grouse whistled past 
for hours. Bad news is reputed to travel fast 
but so must good, as those birds knew that I 
could do them no harm. Some of the francolin, 
the yellow-necked variety, waddled slower than 
aldermen and very nearly got run over; they 
lived so well that they had almost forgottcn 
what wings were for. 

I also observed that certain herds of 
game, particularly two of oryx, three of zeb- 
ra and one of kongoni, were as depressingly 

(Continued on page 1289) 





(Right) IT IS EASY TO APPROACH GAME IN A 
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This Winter the French Riviera 
will spring to brilliant life again 
with a season reminiscent of 
those which made it famous— 
fétes and galas — battles of 
flowers — musical, sporting, 
fashionable events of every 
kind — and, of course, 
sunshine — in surroundings 
of perfect natural beauty. 


























ci. Se 
of 
the (Master 


The making of riding apparel calls for the touch of 
the tailor-artist. For the lady or gentleman who 
wants a complete Riding Outfit, or 
Jodhpurs or Breeches . . . in highest 





quality material and in reasonable time 





. Bernard Weatherill is all-satisfying. 
8Y APPOINTMENT We have excellent stocks of available 


RIDING CLOTHES é 
OUTFITTERS material. 


Bernard Weatherill) 


55 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.I For further details apply to any Travel Agent or to FRENCH 
47 HIGH STREET, ALDERSHOT 11 BENNETT’S HILL, BIRMINGHAM NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE, 179 Piccadilly, London, Wx 


BRIDGE HOUSE, SOUTH ASCOT 
| 
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By Appointment Appointment By Appointment By Appointment 
| Purveyor of Cherry Heerin, pow of Cherry Heering healed Cherry Heering Purveyor of Cherry Heering 
to H.M. King George VI to H.M. King Frederik 1X to H.M. King Gustaf to H.M. Queen Wilbelmina 











IESTA stoves meet the need for 

ample warmth and domestic 

hot water. There are four models, 
free-standing and inset, which may 

be fitted to your present fireplace. 

They burn coke, anthracite, coal or 
commercial fuel, and are designed 

for economy. Finished in finest 

quality vitreous enamel in Green, 

Brown, Stone Mottle or Black, they 

keep their smart appearance for 
years with an occasional rub down 
with a damp cloth. Ask your Iron- 
Monger about Siesta without delay. 





Precious moments 


Through four generations Heering’s Cherry Brandy, now 
sold under the shorter name of CHERRY HEERING, 


has witnessed as well as created many precious moments. 





Today, supplies are limited, but this Danish delight will 


grace your day whenever and wherever you meet with it. 


CHERRY HEERING 





STOVES 





Over 200,000 Siesta World famous ligueur since 1818 


Stoves in use : = 
A = aa 
2 | PARK FOUNDRY BELPER DERBY ——E _—-- _——— ——————_ 
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* SOME SAY THE DRONE OF A BAG-PIPE 


put into a coney-burrow and blown on a sudden will make 
coneys bolt. For want of a Ferret, you may take the powder 
of Orpine and some Brimstone, and therewith make a smother 
in the burrows, and so they will bolt out.” 


Thus wrote Nicholas Cox some three hundred years ago, 
in his book “The Gentleman’s Recreation.” 

Today, all the resources of modern science are brought 
to bear on game preservation and vermin control. The I.C.I. Game 
Research station specialises in these matters, and its scientific staff 
are always ready to give practical or technical advice on game 
management problems. This service is free of charge. 


I.C.I. Game Services, Burgate Manor, Fordingbridge, 
Hampshire 


G.S.20 
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To be a modern Columbus... 





For the traveller of today, K.L.M. 
air-routes stretch across five continents 
— the world’s oldest Airline, with 29 


years’ experience of reliability in flying, 


All the thrill and interest of high-speed travel to the earth’s most 
beautiful places can be yours with the maximum of comfort, if 


you fly K.L.M 
K.L.M. service. 


. Food and drinks are free on board — plus 


It’s time you flew K-L:M 


( 


Enquiries and reservations from all Air Travel Agents, or 
from K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines, 202/4 Sloane St., S.W.1 
Tel: Sloane 9656) and at Manchester, Glasgow and Dublin 





ONY 1WWOS 
/ THE SUPREME TIMEKEEPER 





From your own jeweller 


BAUME AND COMPANY 


1 Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1 and at La Chaux-de-Fonds 
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CAMERA-HUNTING HAS ITS REWARDS 


conservative as many human beings. 
At first they were very wild, but they 
soon got to know our truck and at 
regular hours were to be found within 
half a mile of the same patch of grazing 
day after day and week after week. 

One of the most interesting places 
in the park is a large pool called Mazima 
between Meteita Andei and the Tsavo, 
formed by three springs which suddenly 
gush out of the lava. It contains a 
number of hippo and quite a lot of fish. 
What is so extraordinary about it is the 
clarity of the water: it is so gin clear 
that one can count the fins on the fishes 
swimming round the short legs of the 
hippo. The hippo walk about under the 
impression that they are invisible, as 
they normally are in water. It is true 
that there are not the number to be 
seen as at Katwe on Lake Edward in 
Uganda, but within half a mile of the 
pool one can often find fresh rhino, lion 
and elephant tracks embossed one upon 
the other, if not meet the animals. 

When the Tsavo park is well-estab- 
lished, it will be superior to most in 
being a much closer approach to the 
conditions of ‘“‘darkest’’ Africa. To m 
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One morning when I was returning to camp 
after setting off some sticks of gelignite I noticed 
something white flick across some grass. I had 
spotted the upturned tip of a leopard’s tail. 
He was strolling down off the hill completely 
unhurried by my blasting operations, for I 
followed fifty yards behind him for nearly a 
quarter of a mile. To see how he would react I 
grunted like a lion. I have never seen a leopard 
stop so suddenly or remain so motionless. I 
repeated the grunt when he spun round, had 
a good look at me, and cantered off. I have since 
regretted that I did not first hide myself, since 
he might then have come really close to see what 
was making rather peculiar lion noises. I was 
surprised how quickly the game got to know 
that blasting, if noisy, was harmless. 

Another morning I nearly ran over a leo- 
pardess. She suddenly appeared almost under 
my radiator and careered along the road for a 
good two hundred yards and then turned off 
and dog-legged back. I watched where she went 
and saw her dive into a large bush, so I, too, 
turned and drove round it about fifteen yards 
from it. 

Inside were two cubs, one on the ground and 
one high ona branch. I presume she was afraid 
I was after her precious cubs and so tried to lead 
me away, whereas had she lain still I should 
never have noticed her. There were some gaz- 
elle not far from where she appeared, and maybe 
she was concentrating on them and did 
not notice me until too late for her peace 
of mind. The cubs were fully six miles 
from the nearest water. 


One of the hills we were quarrying, 
which is all of six hundred feet high and 
extremely steep, contains a lot of sansi- 
vera and in places one could imagine 
that someone had been prospecting, as 
large boulders had been overturned in 
an effort to secure the younger shoots. 
It was noticeable that the elephant used 
that hill in the rains to save themselves 
a five-mile trek to the river, as did the 
rhino. It was a mass of elephant and 
rhino paths, which were a great help 
for getting'along as the animals naturally 
picked the easiest gradient. I found 
tracks of rhino on the top of that rocky 
crest, so perhaps rhino too, have the urge 
that compels mountaineers to get to the 
top. A very dense creeper, a kind of 
euphorbia, sprawled over a considerable 
part of that hill. It hasa bulbous kind of 
root similar to an outsize pumpkin and 
the rhino poked holes in it with their 
horns, bashed lumps off, and ate it; day 
after day they would return to the same 
one until they demolished it. The con- 
tents were moist, so the rhino were saving 


y : etal 
mind it will be a mistake to make the TERMITE HILLS ARE COMMON IN THE TSAVO PARK _ themselves a trek to the river. 


roads too good or people will drive too 

fast. Roads should be wide and bumpy—wide 
so that the public can see dangerous game be- 
fore it, and they are nose to radiator. It would 
be fatal to allow firearms since so few people are 
to be trusted with a rifle near big game. If they 
are armed they will attempt things that should 
never be tried, at any rate in a park. 

Instances of bad behaviour have been 
numerous in the Nairobi National Park, which 
has an astonishing amount of mcst varied game, 
including a fine stock of lions. Strict rules 
have to be enforced which make me prefer 


ordinary .game country where one can stalk if 
one wants to. This park is unique in being 
on the outskirts of the capital of Kenya, but 


it leads to trouble with a small section of the 
farming community, who will not spend the 


‘money to protect their stock. Lions are intelli- 


gent beasts, but, like us, sometimes want a 
change of diet. They then leave the park, and 
that is sometimes the end, for them. Unfortu- 
nately there is nothing one can do about it. 

A feature of the Tsavo park are the number 
of baobab trees. ‘With their huge gaunt branches 
thrust skywards, they are typical of certain 
types of dry African bush. On the peanut picnic 
they are a great nuisance, since when they are 
down not many are needed to cover an acre. 


(Right) A WALK ‘IN AFRICA IS SELDOM 
DULL! 
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BUILDING A NEW WORLD 


(Architectural Press, 10s. 6d.) 

are ostensibly concerned with 
the architectural and spiritual rebuild- 
ing of France, but the implication is 
that the world would be a better place 
if their ideas were universally applied. 
Le Corbusier, with visionary eye and 
uninhibited pen, has done the illustra- 
tions—vertical housing in verdant 
cities, with Nature entered in the 
lease. Frangois de Pierrefeu provides 
the means towards this end in a 
longish introductory text, ranging 
philosophically from sociology through 
architecture in its widest aspects to 
politics. The two parts of the book 
are like cousins—related, but meeting 
only occasionally; the illustrations are 
not meant to be a commentary upon 
the text or vice versa. Le Corbusier’s 
sketches are done in his usual manner, 
which looks so easy until one tries it 
oneself, with the usual staccato foot- 
notes—as racy and controversial as 
ever, espec’ ly the strictures on 
satellite towns. Much sound reasoning 
lies behind the emotion, although 
M. de Pierrefeu says “. . . to think in 
terms of reason only petrifies the 
world.”” To combat this he would 
place man’s environment in the hands 
of ordonnateurs—liaw givers, controlled 
geniuses of wide powers—whose neces- 
sary qualifications are such that one 
feels the posts could be filled to his 
entire satisfaction only by Le Cor- 
busier and M. de Pierrefeu themselves. 
An enthralling book nevertheless, with 
its urgent message not to architects 
alone but to the world at large, that 
“,. . the time to build has come at 
last.” 

With this same message in mind, 
but a very different end in view 
Eric de Maré and his collaborators 
have produced an admirable guide to 
the latest building ideas and precepts 
for those who will take part in the 
anticipated architectural revival. New 
Ways of Building (Architectural Press, 


"Te authors of The Home of Man 


MORE BOOKS FOR 


NE of the injustices often ob- 
C) served by the circumspect and 
rightminded elders who arrange 
their Christmas presents months 
beforehand is that those butterfly 
persons who drift into the shops in 
the very week of the festival seem 
frequently, and in a most unfair man- 
ner, to come off nearly as well as they 
themselves do, not only in purchases, 
but in the reception given to their 
offerings. This Christmas, to stress the 
point, there are even some delectable 
books only just published. Among 
these is The Treasure of Li-Po (Hogarth 
Press, 6s.), by Alice Ritchie, illustrated 
very helpfully by T. Ritchie. These 
tales—there are six of them—are set 
in the China of an older day, and many 
of them have more than a hint of that 
style, elegant, calm, persuasive, that 
we associate with translations from 
the Chinese. Probably no more charm- 
ing fairy story than The Faithful 
Lantern-Bearer has appeared in Eng- 
lish for years, and the mouse, “one of 
the long-tailed, long-nosed, fringy- 
eared kind,”’ who talked to Lee-Su 
while he waited for the Lord of Han is 
as likeable a creature as one could 
meet in a month of Christmas days. 
Similarly high praise is deserved 
by five other newly published story- 
books; one is The Mouse and the Mer- 
maid (Pilot Press, 7s. 6d.), in which 
Dorothy Carrington tells a most 
attractive tale of a iittle girl who had 
for a friend a highly cultured talking 
mouse, who was also a great and very 
knowing traveller. The “mermaid” 
of the title was a marvellous family 
jewel and it was stolen and Angelica 
and Mousie became detectives, and 
had the strangest adventures in 
recovering it. Young detectives are at 
work again in Two Fair Plaits (Lutter- 


30s.), copiously illustrated with dia- 
grams and photographs “selected not 
merely to inform on technique but to 
stimulate the designer’s visual imagin- 
ation...’ contains chapters on con- 
crete, steel, timber, glass, brickwork, 
light metals, plastics and insulation, 
each written by an expert, outlining 
the more important points of theory 
and practice, construction and erec- 
tion. An abundant bibliography, 
invaluable to architect and student, 
shows where further or more detailed 
information can be found. Mr. de 
Maré ends his foreword, somewhat 
wistfully, with a paraphrased quota- 
tion, the first part of which he has 
amply demonstrated : “ . we have 
splendid tools in the box; we have yet 
to make humane, cultural use of 
them.”’ R. G. NaREs. 


AN ARTIST’S ENGLAND 


MONG living artists there are few, 

if any, who can excel Sydney 

R. Jones in sensitive interpretations of 
English architecture and _ English 
scenery. His delicate pencil studies 
are in the tradition of Griggs and 
Ernest New, and he is able to evoke, 
as they did, all one’s nostalgia for 
Anglia Perdita. All is not lost, how- 
ever. Turning the pages of England : 
South (The Studio, Ltd., 18s.), the first 
of a trilogy of books on England in 
which Mr. Jones is gathering in the 
harvest of 40 years spent in exploring 
the country with a sketch-book, one 
gains fresh heart from seeing how 
much remains undefiled. Landscape 
and architecture, Gothic and Georgian, 
medizval stonework and half-timbered 
gables, are all rendered with the same 
subtle, evocative and apparently 
effortless artistry. His writing is not 
as good as his drawing, but he is 
always readable when he describes in 
breezy fashion his walks and talks in 
travelling about England. In The 
English Heritage (Macdonald, 12s. 6d.), 
Rex Welldon Finn analyses the contri- 


worth Press, 7d. 6d.), in which Mal- 
colm Saville has more to tell of the 
Jillies, who also appeared in Red- 
shank’s Warning. Here they play a 
part in rescuing a brave little girl, who 
had been stolen and hidden on a 
canal boat, and the scene is largely 
among grim, grimy streets and wharves 
of London’s Dockland. Detection again, 
and this time of a gang engaged in 
stealing poultry for the Christmas 
market, is the theme of A Chicken for 
Christmas (Bodley Head, 8s. 6d.). It 
is something quite out of the way, 
very much from the child’s point of 
view, perhaps because it was written 
when Jo Hatcher, who also illustrates 
it, was only fourteen. Parents who do 
not mind persons of their rank appear- 
ing as often wrong, and even silly, 
should make a note of this book; boys 
and girls of the medium ages will glory 
in itand the young author should go far. 

The Wooden Seagull (Hammond, 
6s.), without being at all pretty-pretty 
and with a large admixture of exciting 
moments, is a gentler story, charming, 
and charmingly told by Jean Morton. 
The characters chiefly belong to the 
world of art, and the setting is Cornish. 
Robinson Carvew—Castaway (Pilot 
Press, 7s. 6d.) tells its story in its title. 
The little son of a millionaire finds 
himself alone on a desert island, and 
meets a wonderful Girl Friday. An 
excellent tale, as might be expected, 
since it is by Dale Collins. 

For the same public, or perhaps 
even a slightly older one, for its hero is 
older, is There Is Still a Desert Island 
(Children’s Books, 6s.), by Sidney 
Oswald. This young hero flies a plane 
when the pilot is put out of action in 
crossing the Indian Ocean. Then 
they make the island and adventures 
crowd in upon them. Come, Jack ! 


butions of different ages to the making 
of modern England. A conscientious 
book, illustrated with maps and some 
fine photographs, but unreliable in its 
assessment of the legacy of the 18th 
century, with which the author is out 
of sympathy. C. LL 


AT THE TURN OF THE TIDE 


R. R. H. WINNALL is already 
well known in shooting circles as 
a keen wild-fowler, and his latest book, 
Shore Shooting (The Batchworth 
Press, 12s. 6d.) proves that there is 
little about the habits and habitations 
of the various species of duck, wild 
geese and waders that has escaped his 
notice. His remarks about their 
classification, their local and seasonal 
migrations, as well as their reactions 
to pursuit by day and night, to which 
three chapters are devoted, are 
obviously the outcome of long 
experience and patient observation. 
If he follows the author closely, the 
novice should have a very clear idea 
not only of the types of guns, cart- 
ridges and shot sizes best calculated to 
do effective execution, but also of the 
concealment, camouflage, and wood- 
craft essential to the outwitting of the 
wariest and most elusive of all birds. 
Flight shooting is dealt with compre- 
hensively, the influences of weather on 
bird movement are clearly explained, 
and the chapters on hides, the dangers 
to the unwary from tides and fog, and 
the limitations of boat shooting could 
scarcely be bettered. This sound, 
practical and authoritative book, full 
of useful tips, is illustrated by a num- 
ber of admirable aaa i, by 
Mr. G. K. Yeates. 2: D. 


AUBREY BEARDSLEY 
¢ anthology of nearly 150 draw- 

ings, selected and introduced by 
R. A. Walker—The Best of Beardsley 
(The Bodley Head, 25s.)—is a fitting 
tribute to Aubrey Beardsley on the 
50th anniversary of his early death. 





Beardsley’s unique talent fo design 
and his dexterity in suggestiny colour 
and texture by the most delicate anq 
economical means, are here fylly 
exhibited. The strength and splen- 


dour of his last, unfinished, series oj 
decorations for Volpone show that he 
was still developing up to the eng. 
His curious fancy was coloured by a 


morbid, erotic sensibility—and a 
thousand touches in these, his more 
decorous subjects, 1eveal clearly 


enough that the superb imagination 
was stained; but everything was 
transmuted into a highly civiliseq 
beauty by his consummate skill, 

The subtle fascination of Beards- 
ley’s work is potent in this collection, 
The reproductions are excellent, anq 
the introductory essay and brief notes 
to the plates contain much that js 
helpful and illuminating. The Bes 
of Beardsley is good value. F. H. 


OLD FURNITURE 
USEFUL introduction to the 
study and collection of old furni- 

ture is given in English Furniture, a 
Reader’s Guide, by R. W. Symonds, 
with wood engravings by Joan Hassall 
(Cambridge University Press for the 
National Book League, Is.). For those 
bent on wider reading the author has 
compiled a list of books covering the 
period from the 17th century to the 
present day. 


THE IRISH HORSE 

HE 15th volume of The Irish 

Horse, the official organ of the 
Bloodstock Breeders’ Association of 
Ireland, is a first-rate production. 
Every article is by anexpert. Racing in 
practically every country is covered; 
the stories of individual horses, such 
as Man o’ War and Brunette, are writ- 
ten in a readable style; and the statis- 
tics relating to the bloodstock sales, 
with particular reference to the year- 
ling get of the various stallions, are the 
most comprehensive published. The 
book is obtainable from the Bloodstock 
Breeders’ Association of Ireland, 21, 
Parliament Street, Dublin, price 40s, 


YOUNG READERS 


(Hammond, 6s.), by Robert W. McCul- 
loch, is an exciting story of a loyal 
and clever dog, and takes place in the 
wild places of unsettled Nebraska 
nearly a hundred years ago. A lovely 
dog portrait is the frontispiece. 

It would be quite difficult to 
recommend too highly Nursery Rhyme 
Nature Stories (Harrap, 6s.), by Mar- 
garet Kent. It contains forty-two 
simple little tales about humble crea- 
tures, ranging from snails to dogs, 
from newts to cats, packed with 
interesting natural history, and likely 
to make every reader more observant 
and provide quite endless interest 
indoors and out. 

An exquisite book for the small 
person has been written and illustrated 
by Eileen A. Soper—Dormouse Awake 
(Macmillan, 7s. 6d.). The pictures of 
Dormouse setting sail to find what lies 
at the foot of the rainbow are lovely, 
and Otter’s comment on what he did 
find is extremely funny. Two more 
books for little people, in the tiny size 
that goes so well into a stocking, are 
by David Severn and have the pret- 
tiest of coloured illustrations by 
Geoffrey Higham. They are Wily Fox 
and the Christmas Party and Bill 
Badger and the Bathing Pool and are 
both treasures (Bodley Head, 2s. 6d. 
each). 

Very Wild Life (Riddle Books, 
6s.) is an unnatural history book 
written and illustrated by James 
Riddell, good fun for young readers— 
and their elders. Particularly attrac- 
tive is ‘the small suspicious animal” 


who looks on at the others—and 
wonders. 
Pony-loving children are most 


fortunate again this year. Their luck 
may be to get either Johnny Rides 
Out (Citadel Press, 6s.), which is a very 


natural yet particularly exciting tale 
of the summer holiday when Johnny 
Taylor had his Australian friend to 
stay with him, or Mona the Welsh 
Pony (A. and C. Black, 7s. 6d.), which 
tells an interesting story with a well- 
done Welsh setting, and is something 
fresh in its descriptions of the pageant 
in which Mona was an actor. The 
former book, written with a very 
bright and lively touch, is by J. 
Ivester Lloyd and _ illustrated by 
Stanley Lloyd, the latter both written 
and illustrated by Allen W. Seaby. 

Two little Mexicans, Mitla and 
Lupe, are hero and heroine of the 
Puffin Picture Book of that name 
(1s. 6d.), by José Sancha, a nice story 
designed to give some insight into 
Mexican Indian ways of life, with 
very much simplified modern illustra- 
tions by the author. The High Toby 
(Puffin Cut-out Book, 2s. 6d.) con- 
tains a play for the toy theatre 
by no less a playwright than J. B 
Priestley, and many fine coloured 
pages by Doris Zinkeisen, which, cut 
out and mounted, will provide scenery 
and characters. All fans of the toy 
theatre should make a note of this. 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales and Captain 
Marryat’s stirring story of Cavalier 
and Roundhead, Children of the New 
Forest, are among the new Puffin 
Story Books (2s. each), edited by 
Eleanor Graham. 

The Boy’s Workshop Companion 
(Bodley Head, 8s. 6d.), by W. Oakley, 
is a book that deserves the highest 


praise. It has over 260 diagrams 
illustrating its subject, which 1s 
carpentry, and its instructions are 


beautifully clear. Many other wr 
than the boys for whom it is intended 


would delight to possess it. 
B. E. $. 














£35 is only £35 whether you spend it in five, 
seven or thirty-five days. But your fare is 
not part of your foreign exchange allotment 





So why not go the speediest, most comfortable 
way—by BEA ? Reservations: Dorland Hall, 
Regent Street, S.W.1. Tel. : GERrard 9833 





takes you there and brings you back 
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‘This Riley has a magnificent all-round performance, including 
a very high maximum speed. It provides, with moderate engine 
capacity and a comfortable four-seater saloon body, the kind of 
performance for which not many years ago at least 34 litres 
would have been necessary. The effect of the car as a whole is 
to provide a refreshing reminder that the sports car of years ago 
is not dead as regards some of the best points belonging to that 
type, but with, in addition, the advantages of modern design, 
especially as regards suspension."’ vide ‘The Autocar."’ 

100 H.P. 2} litre Saloon £880 plus £245 3s. 10d. Purchase Tax. 

1} litre Saloon ... £675 plus £188 5s, Od. Purchase Tax, 

GOLDEN, JUBILEE 


af old ad the industry GBD of modern as the hour 


RILEY (COVENTRY) LIMITED, COVENTRY 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: '‘''RILEY CARS'’ 55-56, PALL MALL, S.W.1 
Overseas Business—Nuffield Bxports Ltd., Oxford. and 41, Piccadillv. London, W.1 

















VIA IMPERIAL 














13 WORDS FOR 5/- TO 
ANY PART OF THE EMPIRE 


“Many happy returns”, “Congratulations ”, 
“It’s a boy”; these are the kind of mess- 
ages that gain so much by cabling. How 
| nice to stir the chords of memory in the 


mind of an absent friend. 


CABLE VIA IMPERIAL THIS WAY. By Phone. Ring the nearest Cable and 
Wireless Office, or ask the exchange for ‘‘ Foreign Telegrams” and dictate 
your message to the Post Office. 

: From any Cable and Wireless Branch, There are over 40 offices 
5 of Cable and Wireless Ltd. in London and the Provinces. 

° From any Post Office. 


: CABLE AND WIRELESS LTD., ELECTRA HOUSE, VICTORIA 
] EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C.2. TELEPHONE: TEMple BAR 8494 
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When you are next needing oil name Redline 
Super and you will get a first-grade lubricant at a 
really economical price. 
For quicker starting and smoother, easier running, 
you can always rely on Redline. It is kind to your 
engine and your pocket. 
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BERNARD 
DARWIN 


Every Idle Dream 


«The deeply appealing thing about 
these essays is their happiness. 
Scholarship and humanity here 
go beautifully hand in hand.” 
—HOWARD SPRING Illus. 12s. 6d. 


EDWARD 
SEAGO 


Tideline 
A new book of memories and 


impressions expressed in words 
and pictures. Just certain 
music recalls events in one’s life, 
so does this book with its words 


6s. 


as 
and paintings. 


THE NEW NATURALIST 


JOURNAL 
Edited by James Fisher 


The latest development on the 
part of the NEW NATURALIST 
is the publication of a JOURNAL, 
with leading 
British naturalists writing of the 
results of 
Splendidly 


and monochrome photographs. 


contributions by 
their research work 
illustrated with colow 


21s 


JOHN 
MOORE 


The Blue Field 


** Full of the wisdom of the English 
countryside, of humanity and 
humour, and of writing that could 
scarcely be bettered.” 
—SIR NORMAN 
Book Society Choice 


BIRKETI 
12s. 6d. 


nm. J. 
MASSINGHAM 


An Englishman’s Year 


“* If Mr. Massingham were to leave 
to posterity nothing save this one 
book he would endow his England 
nobly. He knows his England 








root, fruit and blossom.” 
—MARY CROSBIE Illus. 12s. 6d. 
COLLINS =e 
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SOME BOOKS OF 
THE YEAR 


By HOWARD SPRING 


books that have interested me 
during the year that is closing, 
and beginning with biographies and 
autobiographies, I notice that there 
are three books by daughters about 


TI looking back over some of the 


parents : Minnie Toole’s Our Old Man 
(Dent, 10s. 6d.), Clare Leighton’s 
Tempestuous __ Petticoat (Gollancz, 


12s. 6d.), and Sarah Campion’s Father 
(Michael Joseph, 12s. 6d.). Miss Ursula 
Bloom, also, not long ago wrote a book 
about her early family life which 
shared something with these others; 
and this something might be called a 
disrespectfulness, if we use the word 
“respect” in its old-fashioned sense. 
The three books now being referred to 
are not lacking in affection, but in all 
cases the affection has an ironical tinge. 
There is no pretence of parental perfec- 
tion. There is a certain clarity, almost 
asperity, of vision that may disconcert, 
and put on their best behaviour, any 
parents whose eminence or peculiarity 
threatens them with the biographical 
attention of their offspring. 


DAUGHTERS SPEAK UP 

I do not know whether it is acci- 
dental, or whether there is some 
psychological significance in it, that 
these unveilings are all by daughters. 
Anyway, in these three most readable 
books the daughters have up’d and 
had their word. Miss Clare Leighton 
is frank about her suppressed father 
and her snob mother, who in her time 
was a well-known writer of tosh serials 
for the newspapers; Mrs. Campion 
shows us G. G. Coulton, who was a 
Cambridge lecturer in ecclesiastical 
history, making life uncomfortable for 
most people so long as his tantrums 
made it comfortable for himself; and 
Miss Toole gives us a_ well-known 
Lord Mayor of Manchester as a per- 
cipient child in the corner saw him, 
beer-mug, boiled shirt, and all. 


OUTSTANDING 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


In autobiography the outstanding 
book of the year is Sir Osbert Sitwell’s 
Great Morning (Macmillan, 15s.), 
well known a contribution to a work 
so famous that there is nothing here 
to be done except give this admiring 
salute to a great artist. In biography 


so 


my own vote is for Dr. F. A. Ire- 
monger’s William Temple, Archbishop 
of Canterbury (Oxford University 
Press, 25s.). Temple’s untimely 


cutting-off, at a moment so critical, 
was disastrous, though perhaps com- 
forting to some who did not like the 
things of which more and more he 
became the portent. It is the triumph 
of Dr. Iremonger’s book that the 
lovely personality of the man, constant 
throughout, is shown side by side with 
the always developing mind and spirit. 

Two autobiographical books of 
great beauty from the point of view of 
literature are Miss E. M. Almedingen’s 
The Almond Tree (The Bodley Head, 
8s. 6d.), and Miss Flora Thompson’s 
Still Glides the Stream (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 10s. 6d.). Miss Alme- 
dingen, who suffered and achieved 
much during the revolution in Russia, 
managed to make her way to a relative 
in Italy. This book is the story of her 
sojourn there before coming on to 
England. Miss Thompson’s book is an 
enchanting re-creation of life in an 


Oxfordshire village at the overlap of 
the ‘eighties and ‘nineties of last 
century. 
KARL MARX 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Leopold Schwarzchild’s The Red 
Prussian (Hamish Hamilton, 16s.) is a 
life of Karl Marx founded on much 
new material, notably upon the com- 
plete correspondence between Marx 
and Engels. A _ disconcerting and 
unlikeable personality emerges from 
this careful documentation : arrogant, 
vindictive and self-satisfied. 

A fashion of life now passed for 
ever is recalled in Dr. Malcolm Smith’s 
A Physician at the Court of Siam 
(Country Lire, 15s.). Dr. Smith 
practised medicine in Bangkok for 21 
years at the beginning of this century, 
and for some of that time he was court 
physician. His picture of the mingled 


beauty and barbarism of Siamese 
court life is authentic and unsensa- 
tional. 


In biography one should take 
note of Messrs. Home and Van Thal’s 
series of short lives of the British 
novelists, costing 6s. each. Mr. Walter 
Allen’s Avrnold Bennett, and Mr. 
Rupert Croft-Cooke’s Kipling, have 
given distinction to the series. Among 
the outstanding literary biographies 
and autobiographies of the year have 
been Siegfried Sassoon’s re-assessment 
of George Meredith (Constable, 15s.); 
Henry Handel Richardson’s Myself 
When Young (Heinemann, 10s. 6d.); 
Florence Becker Lennon’s’ Lewis 
Carroll (Cassell, 15s.); and the second 
volume of André Gide’s Journals 
(Secker and Warburg, 30s.). In 
the arts, one remembers Laurence 
Whistler’s account of his brother in 
Rex Whistler (Art and_ Technics, 
12s. 6d.); and Sydney J. Key’s John 
Constable (Phoenix House, 15s.). 


HITLER AND GOEBBELS 

Historically, the year has given 
us some light on events preceding 
Germany’s downfall. The Von Hassell 
Diaries, 1938-44 (Hamish Hamilton, 
15s.), and Hans Bernd Gisevius’s 
To the Bitter End (Cape, 18s.) are both 
written by men who were concerned in 
the long plotting that culminated in 
the bomb thrown at Hitler on July 20, 
1944. We realise how much concen- 
tration of purpose, much of 
heroism, was necessary to achieve even 
so abortive a conclusion; and the story 
is not heartening to anyone who thinks 
that tyrants can easily be cut down, 
once their roots have sunk into the life 
and institutions of a people. 


how 


Side by side with these cautionary 
tales by the would-be overthrowers, 
we have the chant of tyranny flown 
with insolence and wine in The 
Goebbels Diaries (Hamish Hamilton, 
21s.) translated by Louis P. Lochner. 
It is clear that one thing at least must 
be said for Goebbels: he had an unusual 
endowment of physical and mental 
energy, and his physical courage was 
not to be sneezed at. When others were 
sulking in their tents he was always at 
the point where emotional pressure or 
physical danger permitted him to be 
most effective. Dedicated to decent 
ends, there seems no limit to what 
might have been achieved by this 
lame, ugly dwarf. 


Another historically interesting 
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Recent Reprints 
I Bought 


a Mountain | 
Thomas Firbank 





This account of mountain 
sheep-farming has already be- 
come a Welsh classic, and 
over 75,000 copies have so far 
been printed in English. 

8/6 net 


A de luxe edition in leather 
with gilt tops and ribbon | , 
marker is also available. | ; 

12/6 net . 


Lord’s 


1787-1945 
Sir Pelham Warner 


Sir Pelham Warner’s famous 
history of the ‘Mecca’ of 
cricket is also available again. ] 
It is illustrated with 51 
pages of monochrome plates. 

15/- net 


N.B.—Also available are 
Sydney Smith’s History of the 
Tests, 1877-1947 (15/- net) 
and G. Moyes’ Bradman 
(9/6 net). 
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P. G. Wodehouse 
UNCLE DYNAMITE ik 
A. H. Campbell (Observer) : 
“Critical Wodehousians will 
rank this pretty high. . . of de- 
cidedly vintage quality.’’ Daily 
Telegraph : ‘Uncle Fred makes 
a welcome reappearance. . . 
as lively and suave as ever.”’ 
8s. 6d. net 


Captain 
Boldheart 


By CHARLES DICKENS | 
Spectator : ‘Captain Boldheart 

. leads the field in books for | 
younger children. The pic- | 
tures are amusing, the print is 
good.’’ Magnificently illustrated 
in colour on every page by 
Sherriffs. 8s. 6d. net 


The Nine Bad 
Shots of Golf 


By JIM DANTE 
and LE DIEGEL 
Bernard Darwin (Country Life): 
“An eminently sensible, prac- 
tical and helpful book of in- 
struction.”’ 
Illustrated 7s. 6d. net 


Further Thrifty | | 
Fishing | 


By N. K. ROBERTSON 


A new and informative volume 
on salmon, trout and other 
sporting fish by the author of 
“Thrifty Salmon Fishing.”’ 
Illustrated from photographs. 

9s. 6d. net 
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GIVE BOOKS— 


give pleasure 





10/6 


The gardeners’ perfect 
bedside book, by 


H. L. V. Fletcher 





PUREST 
PLEASURE 


UTTERMOST 
PART OF THE 
EARTH 


Don Lucas Bridges’ 
epic of 80 years in 
Tierra del Fuego 


30) 


Anya Seton’s 
newest novel 


THE HEARTH 
AND EAGLE 


THE CHINA 
RUN 


The long-short novel by 
Neil Paterson 


THE RIVER OF 
SINGING FISH 
by Arkady Fiedler 


“Incredible stories of the mar- 
vellous life of the Amazon 
basin”’—John Baker 
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The publishers are 
HODDER & STOUGHTON 


FABER BOOKS 


The Phasian Bird 
HENRY WILLIAMSON 


“An unusual study in natural 
history and psychology — an 
extraordinary story told with 
subtlety and style.’’—Harold 
Nicolson: Daily Telegraph. 10/6 











Shetland Sanctuary 
RICHARD PERRY 


Of all 1948’s natural history 
books, this beautiful study is 
“First, and head and shoulders 
above the rest.””— John O” 
London’s. 44 photographs. 25/- 


The Bismarck Episode 


RUSSELL GRENFELL 
Book Society recommendation. 
“Can be read as thriller of the 
best kind, quite irrespective of 
interest in naval affairs.”-—Time 
and Tide. Illustrated. 12/6 


The Faber Gallery 


These art books make the ideal 
inexpensive Christmas gift. 
With to colour plates. Each 7/6 


Slip-case in strong blue cloth, 
with gold lettering, to hold 12 


| | Faber Gallery volumes. 10/- 
Faber Monographs 
English Delftware. Wedgwood 


Ware. German Porcelain. French 

Faience. Greek Pottery. Medieval 

English Pottery. Corean Pottery. 

Early Islamic Pottery. 

With over 100 plates, some in colour 
Each 21/- 


24 RUSSELL SQUARE LONDON 
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book is Baltic Eclipse (Gollancz, 15s.) 
in which Mr. Ants Oras, who was pro- 
fessor of English in the University of 
Tartu, tells of life in Estonia before the 
coming of the Russians and after their 
seizure of the country. It is a story 
that follows the customary plan, and 
perhaps that is the significance of it : 
the enemies within the gate ready to 
join the enemy from without, the 
book-burnings, the corruption of legal 
and university practice, the deporta- 
tions. There is no surprise; no coun- 
try will be able to say after the event 
that the symptoms beforehand and 
the pattern of the assault are not 
clear to all. 


ATLANTIS PROBLEM 


Mr. H. M. Howgrave-Graham’s 
Light and Shade at Scotland Yard 
(John Murray, 15s.), an account of 
how that great institution came into 
being and how its work is done, may 
well be included here under the his- 
torical head; and so may Dr. E. D. 
Laborde’s Harrow School: Yesterday 
and To-day (Winchester Publications, 
30s.) ; but whether to include Mr. H. S. 
Bellamy’s The Atlantis Myth (Faber, 
10s. 6d.) one finds it difficult to say. 
Mr. Bellamy is as convinced that 
Atlantis existed and that it disappeared 
because the moon, predecessor of our 
present moon, crashed into the earth 
with such cataclysmic effects as one 
might expect from such a mighty 
swipe : he is as convinced of all this as 
if he had it in black and white written 
by a survivor. Historians will wonder 
at the things he is prepared to accept 
as ‘“‘evidence”’ ; but no one will com- 
plain of not receiving an exciting and 
readable return for his money. 

Under the somewhat vague head- 
ing of belles lettres I shall put Mr. 
Bernard Darwin’s Every Idle Dream 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.), those essays so 
recently reviewed here that they need 
no further mention, and two other 
books: Mr. William Sansom’s South 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 9s. 6d.) and 
Mr. Monk Gibbon’s Mount Ida (Cape, 
18s.). Mr. Sansom’s book has a 
fictional element, -but this is nothing 
but an excuse to permit him to do 
what he does supremely well : that is, 
give us back, in a heightened and 
beautiful fashion, the impact of 
southern scenery upon his own sensi- 
tive imagination. The verdure of the 
Riviera, the hard tones of Sicily, the 
sun-baked bricks of little Italian hill 
towns : such things as these he writes 
about with an effectiveness that one 
has not known for a long time. Mr. 
Monk Gibbon’s book is a recollection 
in middle age of three encounters with 
women in youth. Well, that is the 
bone-work, the embroidery frame. 
What an artist makes of it you will 
find for yourselves. 


FICTION MARKING TIME 


Of all the English fiction pub- 
lished this year, I was most held by 
Mr. Jack R. Clemo’s Wilding Graft 
(Chatto and Windus, 9s. 6d.), a book of 
which little has been heard, a book of 
great imperfections, but deeply fascin- 
ating, original, and full of promise. 
It is set in the clay-pit area of Cornwall. 
I believe that if this author can over- 
come his growing pains, we shall have 
important news of him. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode’s worth- 
while task of giving us the novels of 
Frangois Mauriac in Gerald Hopkins’s 
translation goes on. We have had 
Thérése (10s. 6d.) and The Unknown 
Sea (9s.). Another French novel of 
great interest was Alain Fournier’s 
The Wanderer (Paul Elek, 10s. 6d.), 
first published in 1914 as Le Grand 
Maulnes. It is a book of romantic 
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Keatsean beauty. Alain Fournier 
would have been an ornament to his 
country’s letters if war had not taken 
him. 

I have not found much in English 
fiction during the year that was 
more than competent marking time: 
Mr. Somerset Maugham’s Catalina 
(Heinemann, 10s. 6d.) had some ad- 
mirable matter, but I thought it 
unshapely and ill-considered as a 
whole; and I was not among those who 
were wholly pleased with Mr. Graham 
Greene’s The Heart of the Matter 
(Heinemann, 9s. 6d.). The people 
were vivid, and the African setting 
impressively so; but the core of the 
book, the dilemma that was supposed 
to be spiritual, seemed to me merely 
theological and a bit bogus. 

Among books that don’t fit into 
any particular section I should put 
first James Bone’s London Echoing 
(Cape, 18s.), with illustrations by the 
author’s brother, Sir Muirhead Bone. 
Few men have loved a city as James 
Bone has loved London, or known 
better how to tell their love than 
he does here and in The London 
Perambulator. 

Norbert Casteret’s My Caves 
(Dent, 15s.) is an account of the 
author’s explorations into the fascin- 
ating and beautiful world of rock and 
water that lies beneath the Pyrenees. 
In Green Glory (Lutterworth Press, 
15s.) Richard St. Barbe Baker gives 
us another warning about the rod the 
world is preparing for its back by 
neglect of afforestation. (“Only 
world action can now be truly effective 
in preventing calamity.”) Robert 
Gibbings’s Over the Reefs (Dent, 15s.), 
an account of the author’s journeys in 
the South Seas, pleased me less, as 
writing, than his books have 
heretofore, though the 
retain the Gibbings magic. 


A HAMLET YEAR 
This has been a Hamlet year: 
Hamlet on the stage, Hamlet on the 
films, and On Hamlet by Salvador de 
Madariaga (Hollis and Carter, 10s. 6d.). 
The author does not see Hamlet as 
maiden aunts do: a good boy who 
loved Ophelia and filially obeyed his 
dead father’s orders after a decent 
delay to reconcile himself to the idea 
of murder. No: this is a forceful, self- 
seeking, lustful and wilful Elizabethan: 
one more portrait to hang in the 
gallery that already contains so many, 
all labelled ‘‘Hamlet,’’ but having 
little in common save that name. I 
found this new portrait fascinating 

and, on the whole, convincing. 


done 
drawings 





RICHARD JEFFERIES 
ANALYSED 

MONG the more notable of the 

books published this year in 


celebration of the centenary of the 
birth of Richard Jefferies is The 
Essential Richard Jefferies, edited by 
Malcolm Elwin (Jonathan Cape, 
12s. 6d.). It is notable, not so much 
for Mr. Elwin’s choice of extracts from 
Jefferies’s writings, though his selec- 


tion is discriminating and _ well 
balanced, as for his penetrating 
introduction. In this he _ probes 


deeper into the psychological back- 
ground of Jefferies’s writings than has 
been done before. His conclusions, 
which in the main are summed up in 
the sentence: “Resentment against 
circumstances and an ever-deepening 
and destructive habit of self-pity are 
the dominant characteristics of 
Jefferies’ life and writings,’’ will not 
please uncritical lovers of Jefferies 
who see all good and no ill in him. 
If, however, this searching analysis 
leads to a reassessment of Jefferies’s 
real worth it will have performed a 
lasting service. A ioe oe 
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HUTCHINSON 
Amas Gift Books 


DAVID 
LLOYD GEORGE 


The Official Biography 
by MALCOLM THOMSON 


with the collaboration of 
FRANCES, COUNTESS 
LLOYD-GEORGE of DWYFOR, csc. 


The life story of the Rt. Hon. David 
Lloyd George, 0.M., the Welsh 
village lad who became Prime 
Minister, is not only a tale of absorb- 
ing interest but an important page of 
history. With 26 illustrations 25]- 


DAYS WITH 
BERNARD 
SHAW 
by S. WINSTEN 


An absorbing book, based on the 
frank, intimate day-by-day conver- 
sations he has had with G.B.S. over 
the past years. 

Profusely illustrated by hitherto un- 
published photographs and draw- 
ings. 18/- 


NAOMI 
JACOB 


and 
JAMES C. ROBERTSON 
OPERA IN ITALY 


A collection of illuminating and 
entertaining essays on many aspects 
of opera in Italy. 


With 19 illustrations. 21]- 


IRENE 
VANBRUGH, 
TO TELL Mr STORY 


Written in an entertaining and viva- 
cious style, characteristic of her 
engaging qualities as an actress, 
Dame Irene Vanbrugh’s autobio- 
graphy makes fascinating reading. 

With 50 illustrations. 18/- 


W. MACQUEEN- 
POPE 
TWENTY SHILLINGS 


IN THE POUND 


This fascinating book is a history of 
the middle classes from 1890-1914. 
The author’s description of the home 
and social life of this amazing 
period provides an astonishing con- 
trast with our own life today. 
With 42 illustrations. 


21/- 


HUTCHINSON 


Largest of Book Publishers 
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AVAILABLE AT 
PRESENT IN 
2/3 FURROW SIZES 


(3 Furrow convertible to 2) 
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INTERNATIONAL 


struction and 


land. 


Harvester House, 259, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 


Telephone : Clerkenwell 4921. 


Telegrams : 


WORKS : LIVERPOOL . DONCASTER 








INTERNATIONAL 8A 
TRACTOR PLOUGHS are of 
exceptionally robust con- 
admirably 
suitable for work in the 
hardest and most difficult 


Intharco, Barb, London. 


HARVESTER 








Not long ago your 
Now it has to be his overcoat, and his mackintosh as well. 
His skin is wonderfully adaptable, but only if kept in first- 
class condition, and that is what Karswood Dog Condition 


Powders and Tablets are 


KARSWOOD 


POWDERS 


In cartons, 24 for 1/9: 








8 for 9d. 


WINTER WEAR 


dog’s coat was his summer suit. 


for. 


A rough towelling when he gets wet, regular Karswood 
conditioning—your dog will laugh at the dreary winter 
days, because he will be fit, and that is his best protection. 
Seven out of every ten breeders use Karswood Dog 
Condition Powders and Tablets. 


Wt. Me lontng, 


S and TABLETS 


Special Kennel Pack, 144 for 8/6 
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FARMING NOTES 








WORLD WHEAT PR‘'CE 


NOTHER attempt is to be made 
A in January to obtain agree- 
ment among the wheat export- 
ing countries on a range of prices to 
be fixed ahead. This needs, as a 
corollary, the agreement of the wheat 
importing countries like Britain, as 
well as the backing of the United 
States, which while self-supporting in 
wheat must be concerned about world 
price levels. Out of the F.A.O. meet- 
ing at Washington has come the will 
to seek again an international agree- 
ment. This pleases the N.F.U. here 
and the International Federation of 
Agricultural Producers, which again at 
this year’s meeting in Paris pressed 
for action on this line. Probably the 
clearer political atmosphere in the 
United States, with President Truman 
firmly seated in the saddle, has allowed 
the Americans to give a lead to F.A.O., 
and no doubt Britain’s Mr. Tom 
Williams, mindful of N.F.U. pressure, 
has also withdrawn Britain’s objec- 
tions to an international wheat agree- 
ment. Will Russia and Argentina 
come into any price-fixing scheme? 
Without them the life of an agreement 
would be precarious. It may well be 
that Argentina, who has sought to 
hold us to ransom for supplies of grain 
and linseed, will in the face of accumu- 
lating stocks be ready now to co- 
operate with the other nations acting 
through F.A.O. The British farmer’s 
concern in this matter is to see that 
world wheat prices keep reasonably 
stable and do not tumble to levels that 
would make his guaranteed price look 
silly. 


Soil Erosion 


O those who are worried about the 

world’s food supplies I commend 
the study entitled Soil Conservation 
that has been made by the Food and 
Agriculture Organisaton of the United 
Nations (F.A.O. for short). Soil 
erosion, the wearing away of the top 
surface and consequent creation of a 
dustbowl, is not a serious problem in 
Britain because we have a temperate 
climate and because we know how to 
farm the land for posterity as well as 
for immediate needs. But it is a 
problem in some other countries. 
China, an ancient civilisation, and the 
United States, a young country, 
furnish examples of land use and abuse 
that are appalling to us. In the United 
States exploitation of natural resources 
has been savage and rapid, encouraged 
by the “spirit of individual enter- 
prise’ fostered by government and 
popular sanction. Unequalled in 
history has been the speed of destruc- 
tion of forests, natural pasturage for 
game and domestic animals and the 
soil itself. Now the people of the 
United States have taken this problem 
in hand and an expensive soil con- 
servation service is at work showing 
farmers how to farm without destroy- 
ing the basis of wealth in the soil. The 
Americans now find that good and 
permanent agriculture depends on 
good and permanent forestry and they 
declare, in the words of this survey, 
that “it is a fatal delusion to imagine 
that the prime essential of land use for 
food production can survive unless 
Government and farmer alike give 
jealous attention to the non-farm lands 
which support or destroy farm enter- 
prise.’’ Farms, forests and ranges are 
linked in Nature’s plan and due care 
must be given to each to keep the land 
healthy and productive. This survey 
gives diverse examples of what is being 
done all over the world. 


Hot Dinners 


VISIT to an old couple who 
moved away from the village after 
the man retired from active farm-work 
has brought home to me how difficult 
it is to-day for elderly people in the 
country to get a good meal. They 


cannot get a canteen 
meal occasionally as tow: dwellers 
can do. There are special “old folks 
restaurants’’ in some towns and they 
are well patronised. I find that in som 
districts the W.V.S. is ope rating a 
mobile canteen service to provide hot 

dinners for old people in the villages 
charging 9d. for the dinner. Ty, 
local offices of the Ministry of Food 
have been told to give favourable cop. 
sideration to applications from |o¢a| 
authorities, the W.V.S. and the 
women’s institutes who want extra 
supplies of food to provide a meals 
service for old people on much the 
same lines as the school dinners that 
the village children get. Good s¢ 
should be made of this arrangement, 


CI restaurant 


Farm Wages 


AVING heard the case for 4 

higher minimum wage argued by 
the farm-workers’ unions and the case 
against argued by the National 
Farmers’ Union, the Agricultura} 
Wages Board has gone off to think 
alone for a month. I was glad to hear 
that the N.F.U. told the Board that 
there is no longer a general shortage of 
farm-workers and that the supply 
being adequate there is no need to 
keep on the restrictions which, off. 
cially anyway, prevent a man leaving 
agriculture for another job. Earnings 
in agriculture do in fact compare satis. 
factorily with town earnings in man) 
cases, and it is probably right to 
believe that if men were free to take 
a farm job or leave a farm job at will 
agriculture would gain rather than 
lose. There is nothing to stop anyone 
except a miner coming into agricul. 
ture, but once he is a farm-worker a 
man is supposed to stay in the indus. 
try under the terms of the Order which 
still applies to agriculture and coal- 
mining. Give the men their freedom 
and nothing would be lost. Most of 
them know that they are as well off 
as in town jobs even on a cash reckon- 
ing. We hear so much of the mini- 
mum wage of £4 10s. for a 48-hour 
week and so little of actual earnings 
What is the average of the men's 
weekly wages? Is it less than £5 5s. a 
week? Often it is piece-work rates 
and bonus on output in various forms 
that swell the pay packet regardless of 
overtime. It would be folly t 
jeopardise the system of guaranteed 
prices for farm produce by imposing an 
increase in the minimum wage requir- 
ing a further price revision upward 
Higher output is the only sure road t 
higher earnings and there is scope {i 
this on many farms if masters and mer 
will recognise the possibilities that car 
be turned to mutual advantage. 


Machinery Supplies 


NLY a very few crawler tractor 
will be imported next year and 
there are over 2,000 applications for 
them. But the Ministry of Agricultur 
says that the great majority 0 
farmers should be able to meet their 
requirements now from British mani 
facture, and adds that any farmer ca! 
purchase the 40 h.p. Fowler Marsha 
or the 20 h.p. Bristol without a permit 
Small numbers of heavy ploughs, drill 
and binders will also be imported ai 
applications for these should be set! 
to the committees not later tha 
December 31. Few combine harveste® 
are also to be imported, but more at 
being made here. Farmers are aske 
to put in their orders early so that 
manufacturers may reserve enougl 
machines for the home market. Multi 
furrow ploughs are still very difficul! 
to get, and the delay after ordering * 
as long as a year. But we are nov 
promised a sevenfold increase from 
home manufacturers and a full shar! 

of supplies for the British farmer. 

CINCINNATUS 
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“SURVEYORS TACKLE 
THE CLAIMS RUSH 


ITH little more than three 
W 22x left in which to lodge 

claims for loss of development 
yalue arising out of the Town and 
Country Planning Act, surveyors are 
inundated with work. The nine 
months between July 1, 1948 (the 
“appointed day” under the Act) and 
March 31, 1949 (the date by which all 
claims must be in the hands of the 
Central Land Board) would not in any 
case have been sufficient to allow care- 
ful and detailed consideration of some 
of the more intricate claims, and the 
slowness of property-owners to invite 
professional assistance has further 
reduced the time available. However, 
it is now certain that no extension of 
the time limit for submitting claims 
can be expected, and this being the 
case, property-owners are advised, in 
their own interests, to make up for 
lost time by offering their ‘local know- 
ledge” to their professional advisers. 


A 10,000-ACRE ESTATE 
y a recent address to the Royal 

Institution of Chartered Surveyors, 
Mr. Eric C. Strathon referred to claims 
in connection with a country estate of 
10,000 acres. ‘The surveyor,” he 
said, ‘‘ must use his common sense and 
not tramp over the whole of the estate, 
only to decide that ‘development 
value’ is restricted to a few strips of 
road frontage. The owner, who will 
know the estate better than anyone 
else, will tell the surveyor the parts of 
the estate which might have some 
development value; examine those 
parts and save your client expense 
and preserve his temper.” 


SUBMITTING BLANK FORMS 
PEAKING of the tendency of 
some surveyors to submit the 
Forms S.I. with the optional questions 
Nos. 26, 27 and 28 unanswered, Mr. 
Strathon agreed that there were many 
cases in which this course would have 
to be followed. The difficulty of deter- 
mining what was development, the 
impossibility of assessing the restricted 
value, the fear of the submission of a 
figured claim in anticipation of future 
compulsory acquisition, were but a 
few of the factors that might affect 
the advice that a surveyor had to give 
in carrying out his duty to his client. 
Another—and this is gaining in 
favour—is that if the optional ques- 
tions are left unanswered the onus of 
assessing the loss of development value 
will fall upon the Central Land Board. 
Surveyors believe that they will do 
better to wait for the Board to show 
their hand and then, where necessary, 
challenge part or the whole of the 
Board’s assessment, than to make the 
assessment themselves and run the 
risk of overlooking or under-estimating 
specific items. 


TAXATION SALES 


HE Marquess of Northampton has 

sold the freehold of his 14-acre 
estate in Finsbury, London, E.C., to 
Rawlstock Investments, Ltd. A few 
vacant sites have been retained, but 
between 600 and 700 tenancies, of 
which more than 500 are residential 
lettings, are included in the sale, which 
is said to have been one of the largest 
property transactions of the year. 

Lord Northampton has written 
personally to all his tenants explaining 
that he sold the property with the 
greatest reluctance but that it would 
have had to be sold at his death to 
pay death duties. “My family bought 
the estate in 1594,’’ continues the 
fetter, ‘and ... during the last 200 
year we have taken a great personal 
interest in its development and the 
welfare of its tenants . . . with many 
of whom I feel myself bound by ties of 
warm personal friendship. . . . I wish 


to express the hope that this sale will 
not in any way disturb my poorer 
tenants in the peaceful occupation of 
their homes.” 

“The impossible burden of taxa- 
tion”’ is the reason for Mr. Bernard le 
Strange’s decision to sell Hunstanton 
Hall, Norfolk, where his family have 
lived for nearly 1,000 years. The 
present house dates from the 15th 
century and, although it was seriously 
damaged by fire in 1853, much fine 
panelling remains, including work by 
Grinling Gibbons. The gateway to 
the forecourt is by Inigo Jones. 
Messrs. John D. Wood are to handle 
the sale. 


QUEEN MARIE TO SELL 


ESTATE 
UEEN MARIE of Yugoslavia has 
instructed Messrs. Knight, 


Frank and Rutley to sell Great Swifts 
and 440 acres at Cranbrook, Kent. She 
bought the estate in 1946 from the 
executors of Lieut.-Col. Victor Cazalet. 


PROCURATOR. 


PLANNING ACT : 
READERS’ QUESTIONS 


E have made arrangements to 

answer readers’ questions arising 
from the Town and Country Planning 
Act without fee, provided that stamped 
addressed envelopes are enclosed. Ques- 
tions of general interest may be published, 
but names and addresses will not be 
disclosed. 


The following is a small selection of 
problems received recently :— 


Some years ago I sold the greater 
part of my farm-land. I kept one field 
abutting on the road, since there weve 
houses along the road to left and right. 
How do I stand under the Act? 

The Act has left you the “ existing 
use value” of the field: its market 
price is that of farm-land not admit- 
ting of development. Since the 
development value would not be 
reflected in the price you would get for 
the land if you were to sell it, you have 
a depreciation claim to balance the 
development value of which you have 
been deprived. The amount of your 
claim is the difference between the 
price for which you could have 
expected to sell your land on January 
7, 1947, and the price you would get 
now. 

I am the owner of a dwelling-house 
in two acres of land. I have no wish to 
sell or to develop. How am I affected by 
the Act? 

The important matter from your 
point of view is that your land has a 
development value. You yourself may 
not contemplate development, but 
that is not relevant. In the future the 
land may be put to a more profitable 
use. The Act has taken the develop- 
ment value from you and therefore you 
have a depreciation claim. You 
should make this claim now. Do not 
wait until you wish to sell or develop, 
for the last day for making the claim 
is March 31, 1949. Write to the Cen- 
tral Land Board, Devonshire House, 
Piccadilly, London, W.1, for Form 
S.1, on which to claim. 


What development charge will there 
be if I convert a house into two flats ? 

There will be no development 
charge. Planning permission must be 
obtained, but the actual conversion, 
although it may involve much interior, 
and some exterior, alteration of the 
house, falls into “existing use.”’ If, 
however, you allocate a room as a 
dentist’s consulting room, then, al- 
though no alteration of the house 
occurs, it is necessary both to obtain 
permission and to pay a development 
charge. 
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“TELL TOM TO LEAVE THE POTATOES 
—THE BALER’S COME!” 


There’s nothing worse than 
starting-up and then calling the 
men away to another job—it’s 
unnecessary, too : that’s farm- 
ing as it used to be before the 
leaders in Agricultural Mach- 
inery put down production 
lines and began to turn over to 
farmers Balers such as the new 
F.H.—the most efficient time- 
and-trouble-saving Baler now 
obtainable. It’s downright econ- 
omy for a farmer with at least 
72 tons of Baling to be done, 
to do his own—just as and 
when he wishes — leaving the 
overworked contractor a free 
hand to help the man with less. 





Own an‘ F.H.’ Baler and do 
the job at the right time! 





F.H. HIRE PURCHASE TERMS F.H. ADVISORY & SPARES SERVICE 


Expert advice on any tech- 
nical problems or diffi- 
culties gladly given at all 
times by F.H. agricultural 


There is no need to disturb 
your capital to make your- 
self mechanically efficient . 
Attractive terms are avail- 
able to bring the new F.H. 
Baler readily within the 
reach of those who require 
them. Full particulars from 
Dealer or direct from 
Fisher Humphries &Co. Ltd. 


engineers, and quick spares 





and repairs service always 
available to all F.H. users. 


FISHER HUMPHRIES & CO. LTD., PERSHORE 


Phone : Pershore 253 WORCS. Grams : ‘Fisher’ Pershore 











a) 


USERS CONFIRM OUR CLAIMS: 

“| purchased a Rowtrac from you 22 
months ago. This machine has given every 
satisfaction. | have been amazed at the 
work it has done.’”” 

“The Rowtrac is not a toy but a valuable 
asset to a holding of any description. It has 
not cost a penny in repairs.”’ 

“Lam more than satisfied at the wonderful 
work it achieves.”” 

“| have yet to find a tractor to come up 
to the Rowtrac, never mind surpass it.”’ 

“The Rowtrac works from morning tonight 


, , HARROWING 
without having to stop at ends for a rest.”’ 


EVERY FOOD GROWER (4) EEE 


NEEDS A 








Wheels fitted with pneumatics can be supplied. Send for folder 14/C.5. 


i D ) 
GEO. MONRO, Ltd. wa.tHam Cross, HERTS 
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Tweed coat in shadow-check by Travella, in tones of smoke grey on an 
eatmeal ground, flared from a pointed yoke. Travelling bonnet in green 
«velours with gay tartan scarf. Simone Mirman 


ANY of the old favourites are back for winter sports enthusiasts 
M to pore over. And added to these are new methods of 
proofing evolved during the war which render the lightweight 
gabardines even tougher and more resilient than before. The smartest 
outfits are still the plainest, and black leads for the workmanlike suits 
designed for the serious sportswoman. A lot of hard thinking has gone 
into devising gussets and pleats which are hidden away under the 
general structure of the garment. The ski clothes look tailored and 
streamlined on the figure but incorporate these expanding movements 
at the correct parts to allow for violent action. The suit in black 
proofed wool gabardine that Harrods are showing, with batwing 
sleeves and a deep pleat running either side from behind the arm, is 
excellent in every way. It is brightened with gay coloured wool 
accessories in the Scandinavian manner that have white grounds and 
bright hieroglyphics knitted in—either emerald, scarlet or a vivid 
blue. For serious sport there are also helmets and mitts in light 
proofed cotton gabardine with close webbed wristbands. Ski boots 
are severely practical, or on the gaudy side decorated rather like 
peasant’s belts. 

The ski jackets in Grenfell cloth that Lillywhites feature in light 
colours, also in black and navy, are light to pack and absolutely wind- 
proof and have hoods that can tuck away into a zipped yoke at the 
back. These jackets zip down the front and have zipped pockets 
cut slant-wise, and they are shown with the plain black vorlage ski 
pants. There are plenty of light-weight woollen sweaters to wear one 
on top of the other according to the climatic conditions. Leather- 
craft show suéde jerkins in bright colours which look chic over a 

(Continued on page 1298) 
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Lined ski jacket in white Grenfell cloth—a cotton proofed to 
withstand the elements. The hood slips into the zipped 


shoulder-yoke at the back. 








Lillywhites 


Photographs Country LIFE Studio 





Ski suit in black proofed gabardine with wing sleeves and 
deep pleats running either side from the shoulders to 


the waist. 


Harrods 











Happy 
Christmas 


Gifts 


6 STERLING SILVER PASTRY FORKS 
IN CASE £9 .10.0 
INCLUDING PURCHASE TAX 





STERLING SILVER SAUCE BOAT é PT 
46.15.00 
INCLUDING PURCHASE TAX 


MAPPIN & WEBB'S SELECTION OF GIFTS OFFERS 

MANY OPPORTUNITIES FOR THOSE WISHING TO EXPRESS 
THEIR ADMIRATION OR APPRECIATION IN A TANGIBLE FORM. 

EXPERT ADVICE With BE GLADLY GIVEN IN OUR 


SHOWROOMS 


MAPPIN AND WEBB 


IMITED 
LONDON SHOWROOMS : _ =n 


156-162 OXFORD ST.. W.1 2 QUEEN VICTORIA ST.. E.C.4 172 REGENT ST., W.1 
SHEFFIELD: SHOWROOMS. NORFOLK ST.. MANUFACTORY. QUEEN'S RD. 
PARIS BIARRITZ BUENOS AIRES RIO DE JANEIRO JOHANNESBURG BOMBAY 





Priced at under 


£150 
in 
SQUIRREL LOCK 
HUNGARIAN MOUTON 
GENET 
MOLESKIN 
SEAL CONEY 
MARMOT 
MUSQUASH 


etc. 


NATIONAL 
FUR COMPANY Ltd. 


Fur Specialists since 1878 
191-195, BROMPTON ROAD. 
LONDON - -  S.W3 





es 


i 


Illustrated catalogue 
free on request 
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check flannel shirt or a high-necked sweater. 

All kinds of attractive clothes have been 
designed to don after ski-ing when the party can 
gather in the bar. Harrods’ outfit of slacks and 
a lumber shirt with long sleeves, the whole thing 
classically tailored in thick wool jersey, flannel grey 
in colour, is smart. Spectator show a wonderful 
wool jersey in mushroom colour with the long 
sleeves woven in one with the bodice, and a high 
collar which ends in a scarf that can be twined in 
several ways. This is absolutely plain, perfect with 
plaid or corduroy slacks, and is also a practical 
garment for wearing under a ski jacket. There are 
innumerable corduroy jackets in rather unusual 
colours as Lillywhites show them—amethyst, 
topaz and some lovely greens, as well as the more 
usual cherry and ice blue. These jackets have 
enormously long brief pockets which slant from the 
chest right away under the arms. Wool blouses 
woven in flecked tweed jersey have close-ribbed 
wristbands and waistbands and are in tweedy tones 
of oatmeal, brown and moss green. 


T Daly’s, in the Débutante Department, t here is 

a selection of charming skating, ski and after-ski 
outfits specially chosen for the young girl. This 
department is in the charge of a young buyer who 
knows the needs and taste of her contemporaries, 
and the range of clothes is as varied as possible, 
although it is still sometimes difficult to match 
a particular shade, and colours which go with 
several schemes have to be the choice. The Fair 
Isles are great winter favourites and go well with 
everything. 

The travel coats are one of the most attractive 
items in the winter collections. There are thick 
reversible plain-plaid tweed coats with hoods. 
Sometimes the plain side makes the outside in a 
bright colour or a mushroom brown and the plaid 


shows on the turnback of the hood; or a vivid plaid is used outside with 
plain dark collar and facings. Mixtures of green, coral on oatmeal are 
outstanding ; so are the yellow and brown mixtures. 
checks in one tone are another winter fashion. These coats are cut with 


Enormous shadow 
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Navy blue corduroy skating skirt worn 

with a scarlet stocking cap, scarf, mitts 

and a woollen jersey knitted in a diamond 
pattern. Daly’s, of Glasgow 


a projecting flare in the back and a centre seam that continues from a 


1948 


short pointed yoke and the same style ap ears fo, 
camel coats, though the classic camel coi t is Stil] 
in fashion. 

Some dear little travelling bonnets have beep 
designed by Mme. Mirman in the manner of 
Dutch bonnet, fitting snug on the head and with 
a plaid scarf in cashmere that folds round the 
throat. She makes these bonnets in Lincoln green 
velours with a red, green and oatmeal mixture {oy 
the scarf. The pointed jester caps in corduroy that 
fit closely on the head with nothing at the back 
also make good travelling hats; they are very 
becoming with a long tickling feather starting from 
one side. Snug little hats in melusine are enchanting 
—a fluffy black one with a bright coloured coat 
looks very fetching, or a nut brown with a shadow 
plaid in mushroom, brown and beige, and high 
russet sheepskin-lined boots. These close hats give 
the right balance to a somewhat voluminoys 
travelling coat. 

For dancing in the mountains, the short 
ballerina skirt rivals full-length dresses for forma] 
parties, and both styles appear in about equal 
numbers. Evening clothes shown in the recent 
mid-winter collections of the great wholesale 
London houses get more elegant each day. There 
are charming bouffant frocks for the young girl, 
but the slim dresses look more sophisticated than 
anything we have seen since the war. The long 
slender Empire lines fit the figure closely and flow 
out into gentle folds at the back. Often décolle. 
tages are very low and bodices are swathed and 
then twined round the waist. But the short flared 
skirt is equally popular, and one of the prettiest 
dresses in London is the gun-metal moiré shown by 
Spectator. It has a wide gored skirt, a low heart- 
shaped bodice folded into a fichu effect, and very 
short cap sleeves. This is a dress that could go any- 
where—dressed up with high strapped sandals ina 


bright colour and jewelled clips, or dressed down for some less grand 
occasion. The short dresses in fragile lace over taffeta are charming fora 
younger person, and there are enormous effervescing tulle skirts shown for 
balls with tight strapless bodices in satin, velvet or broderie anglaise. 


P, Joyce REYNOLDs. 





CROSSWORD No. 984 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 
(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘Crossword No. 984, Country LIFE, : ? : 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 10. Not like being turned into a beam (9) 


first post on the morning of Tuesday, December 21,1948 
Nore.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 
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DOWN.—1, Newgate; 2, Glint; 


CS Ae ae Ae am RE En cn TAA NNN cones ys 8 
(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 
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ACROSS 


. Chop hard, sir! (anag.) (11) 
For encouraging hair and discouraging in 
sects (5) 


om 


11. Composer of the music of Rule, Britannia (4) 

12 and 13. Its occupancy is a matter of form 
rather than rank (5, 4) 

16. A big one dropping in (5) 

17. The election of 1918 (6) 

19. One hundred legs? Is a centipede making the 
ascent? (6) 

20. It is slipped round one, so (5) 

22 and 23. Royal instrumentalist who played on 
the beginning of 1 across (4, 5) 

24. Makes a further statement (4) 

27. An air unit that has acquired a sectarian 
character (9) 

28. Poem by a sailor on getting somewhere to 
live (5) 

29. Tea nearly black would be one example (6, 5) 


DOWN 


1. One of Hitler’s perhaps, made to hear a gun 
in (8) 
2. They should be revealing to X (4) 
3. Perhaps a sleeping partner but sounds 
reliable (6, 9) 
4. But compelled, on the other hand, to give 
straight answers? (15) 
5. A god complaining of the thunder? (4) 
6. A reluctant monster, maybe, tiresome on the 
lead (6) 
7. Kept by a keen scout (1, 5, 7) 
[8. Teutonic infection (6, 7) 
14 and 15. In the wizard’s toils (10) 
18. “ Springes to catch —-—s’”—Shakespeare (8) 
21. In cats they would show a sprightly disposi- 
tion (6) 
25. ‘* Deep-meadow’d, happy, 
lawns ’’—Tennyson (4) 
26. The first port of call in Italy? (4) 





- with orchard 





The winner of Crossword No. 982 is: 


SOLUTION TO No. 983. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which appeared 
in the issue of December 10, will be announced next week. 
ACROSS.—1, Nightingales; 9, Whitehall; 10, Gules; 11, Attack; 
12, Agitator; 13, Endear; 15, Drummond; 18, Domitian; 19, Played: 
21, Accolade; 23, Streak; 26, Ruler; 27, Right hand; 28, Thunderstorm. 
3, Trenchant; 4, Neat; 5, Allegory; 
6, Eight; 7, Assured; 8, Gluttony; 14, Domicile; 16, Militates; 17, Man- 
darin; 18, Diagram; 20 Dukedom; 22, Lurch; 24, Erato; 25, Ague. 


Miss W. Kent, 
10, High Street, 
Seaford, 


Sussex. 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 


re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- 


and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 


or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade: or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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COAT AND 
COSTUME 
MATCHING 


IN POPPLE 
TWEEDS 
AND 
HERRINGBONE 

SAXONYS 


BURBERRYS 


HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.| 


Telephone : WHltehall 3343 BURBERRYS LTD 
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lhih magnifecent Falamdiiive Beaver coak ts from 
the talest Minter Sebbation eed ty molho 


Write for the new Fur Fashions Brochure EXPORT ENQUIRIES INVITED 
Molho, 5 Duke Street. Manchester Square, London, W.| 
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Obtainable from all Good Stores and Outfitters 





MURDOCH, HILLSON, LTD., 73, MITCHELL STREET, GLASGOW C.I. 
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When men bring home 
the Christmas cheer 


Again the joyous celebration 

And Christmas bells reverberation! 

Again the glad time of the year - 
wwe, When men bring home the Christmas chen | 
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